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Commander’s  Notes 


Two  hundred  years  ago,  on  19  October  1781,  at  a little  village 
close  to  Newport  News,  Virginia,  the  history  of  the  world  changed. 
On  that  day  General  George  Washington,  accompanied  by  his 
French  allied  commander.  General  Rochambeau,  accepted  the 
surrender  of  General  Lord  Cornwallis,  commander  of  the  British 
land  forces  in  the  American  colonies.  This  event,  for  all  practical 
and  historical  purposes,  ended  the  Revoluntionary  War  — a signi- 
ficant milestone  in  the  history  of  our  nation. 

Next  month,  beginning  4 October  1981,  1,000  soldiers  of  the 
American  and  French  armies  will  retrace  General  Rochambeau’s 
historic  march  from  Providence,  Rhode  Island  to  Yorktown.  On  1 9 
October  1 981 , the  surrender  of  the  British  forces  will  be  reenacted 
as  a reminder  of  the  proud  historyof  our  country  and  our  Army.  The 
1 ,000  allied  soldiers,  inheritors  of  the  Revolutionary  War  French 
and  American  alliance,  will  travel  through  many  of  the  sametowns 
and  villages  along  the  original  allied  line  of  march  and  complete 
their  march  at  the  Yorktown  battlefield. 

Recruiting  Command  has  an  important  part  in  this  reenactment 
of  the  Yorktown  surrender.  The  conclusion  of  the  reenactment  of 
the  surrender  ceremonies  will  begin  the  enlistment  obligation  for 
67  young  Americans  who,  enlisting  from  every  state  in  the  Union, 
comprise  the  Yorktown  COHORT.  These  proud  young  Americans 
will  proceed  from  Yorktown  to  OSUT  at  Fort  Sill.  On  graduation,  the 
Yorktown  COHORT  will  be  integrated  into  Battery  D,  1 st  Battalion, 
5th  Artillery  Regiment  — a unit  which  traces  its  lineage  of  uninter- 
rupted service  from  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  Battle  of 
Yorktown  to  the  present-the  only  unit  in  the  active  Army  which  can 
claim  that  distinction.  The  reenactment  of  the  surrender  at  York- 
town and  the  enlistment  of  the  Yorktown  CORHORT  represent  both 
the  history  and  the  future  of  what  Recruiting  Command  is  about. 
Like  their  historical  ancestors,  the  young  men  in  the  Yorktown 
COHORT  are  all  volunteers,  answering  the  call  to  service  for  their 
country  and  adding  their  part  to  the  heritage  and  tradition  of  our 
Army  and  our  nation,  a heritage  of  voluntary  service. 

As  we  enter  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  must  look  to  the 
new  year  and  the  next  generation  of  Americans  who  are  preparing 
for  leadership  roles  in  our  nation  and  the  world  community.  Carry 
the  spirit  of  Yorktown  into  your  recruiting  activities.  Rememberthe 
example  set  by  Washington  and  his  soldiers.  Reflect  on  the 
example  you  and  the  soldiers  you  recruit  will  set  for  later  gener- 
ations. The  challenge  is  big,  as  are  the  personal  satisfactions  and 
rewards.  Look  to  fiscal  year  82  with  renewed  enthusiasm,  dedi- 
cation and  desire  to  man  our  forces  with  the  best  our  nation  has  to 
offer.  Accomplish  that  task  with  pride  and  integrity  by  consistently 
looking  to  the  needs  of  the  new  soldier.  You  can  do  no  better. 


THE  ARMY  STARTS  WITH  YOU! 


'HOWARD  G.  CROWELl!, 
Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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In  celebration  of  the  Yorktown  bicenten- 
nial, and  the  Army  “Spirit  of  Victory”  theme 
for  1981,  our  wraparound  cover  is  a repro- 
duction of  an  H.  Charles  McBarron  paint- 
ing, commissioned  by  the  Center  of  Miiitary 
History.  The  painting,  an  artist’s  depiction 
of  American  soidiers  storming  a British 
redoubt  at  Yorktown,  is  one  of  ten  by  the 
artist  entitied  “Soidiers  of  the  American 
Revolution.  ” 
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Ohe  Tirmy 


at  yorktovi^n 
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by  LTC  Bill  Highlander 
Command  Information  Division,  OCPA 

Preparations  are  underway  for  the  last  major  celebra- 
tion in  the  nation’s  bicentennial:  the  victory  at  Yorktown. 
In  that  small  village  on  the  York  River  in  Virginia  on 
October  19, 1781,  Cornwallis’  surrender  to  George  Wash- 
ington broke  the  spine  of  Britain’s  effort  to  maintain 
control  over  the  American  colonies.  Sporadic  fighting 
continued  for  nearly  two  years  before  a treaty  was 
signed,  but  Yorktown  was  the  decisive  battle  which  has 
represented  for  Americans  ever  since,  the  spirit  of 


Army  is  still  bound  to  protect  and  preserve.  History 
recounts  the  sacrifices  of  soldiers,  often  ill-equipped,  ill- 
trained,  and  illpaid,  who  withstood  bitter  winters,  long 
marches,  and  countless  hardships  before  winning.  The 
stories  of  leadership  and  the  heroics  of  individual  sold- 
iers continue  to  inspire  through  examples  of  Americans 
putting  fortitude  above  comfort  and  honor  above  am- 
bition. 

The  celebration  at  Yorktown  should  not  be  thought  of 
as  an  event  important  only  to  Virginians  or  the  original 
states,  for  Yorktown  is  a symbol  to  the  entire  United 


victory  through  perseverance,  dedication,  and  ingenuity. 

The  Army  has  chosen  for  it’s  theme  this  year  “The 
Army  at  Yorktown:  Spirit  of  Victory.”  It  is  well  that  we 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the  principles  for  which  the 
soldiers  and  citizenry  fought  so  gallantly  and  which  the 


States  and  to  the  world  wherever  ideals  of  freedom  are 
maintained  or  sought. 

The  examples  of  sacrifice  and  dedication  will  remind 
soldiers  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  obligation  that 
they  bear  even  now. 
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spirit  of  Victory 


At  the  same.time,  we  should  not  overlook  the  parallels 
in  problems  facing  that  original  Army  and  the  Army  of 
today.  It  would  be  folly  to  focus  only  on  the  victory  and 
rely  on  the  heriocs  of  individuals  in  future  conflicts. 
Indeed,  Washington  alluded  to  “Divine  Providence”  as  a 
critical  factor  at  Yorktown.  Surely  Clinton’s  failure  to 
reinforce , a successful  deception  allowing  the  massing  of 
troops,  and  the  fortunate  availability  of  a French  fleet 
created  a situation  for  American  victory.  Planning 
intelligence,  and  seizing  opportunity  through  personal 
leadership  are  as  important  today  as  they  were  200  years 
ago. 

Allied  support  was  paramount  then  and  remains  so 
today.  Even  though  the  United  States  is  a superpower, 
much  of  our  committment  to  freedom  would  be  ineffec- 
tual without  host-country  support  and  reciprocal  defense 
treaties.  Just  as  French  monetary  and  military  support 
was  crucial  to  victory  at  Yorktown,  the  United  States  and 
it’s  allies  must  forge  strong  bonds  against  potential  adver- 
saries. Within  the  military  itself,  the  necessity  for  coop- 
eration in  combined  and  joint  operations  remains  the  key 


to  winning  on  the  modern  battlefield. 

The  problems  of  raising  and  training  an  effective  Army 
then  are  not  unlike  today’s  hurdles.  Washington  spent 
countless  hours  appealing  to  the  Congress  for  more 
soldiers,  more  equipment,  more  supplies,  and  more 
money  to  support  the  Army.  Not  everyone  flocked  to  the 
call  of  the  bugle,  and  those  who  did  expected  a war  of 
short  duration  and  adequate  recompense  for  service.  The 
ideals  of  the  cause  did  not  prevent  threats  of  mutiny  and 
desertion  because  of  wartime  conditions  and  low  or  no 
pay.  Generous  bonuses  did  not  encourage  the  needed 
number  of  volunteers,  and  the  need  for  a draft  to  fill  the 
ranks  for  the  duration  of  the  conflict  became  obvious.  A 


system  for  integrating  the  militia  into  the  regular  Army 
was  sorely  needed.  Baron  Von  Stueben  earned  his  historic 
laurels  by  bringing  discipline  to  the  Army  and  insisting 
on  standardization  in  training. 

The  modern  Army  faces  similar  struggles  in  manning  a 


force  capable  of  meeting  defense  committments,  modern- 
izing and  equipping  the  units  to  a competitive  edge,  and 
training  to  rigorous,  challenging  standards.  Dedication, 
patriotism  and  pride  are  still  prized  by  soldiers,  and 
examples  of  professionalism  can  be  readily  found  in 
units  wherever  soldiers  live  and  work.  Even  those  ideas 
can  be  frustrated  when  soldiers  feel  their  service  is 
unappreciated  by  military  and  civilian  leaders,  and  that 
this  is  evidenced  by  low  pay,  inadequate  quality  of  life, 
and  fewer  opportunities  for  realistic  and  demanding 
training. 

The  ideals  of  freedom,  fought  for  and  won  through 
sacrifice  and  dedication  in  our  first  war,  must  be  pro- 
tected. Vigilance  through  readiness  is  imperative.  A 
strong  army,  ably  led,  well-trained,  well-equipped,  and 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Yorktown,  is  needed  more  today 
than  ever  before.  We  cannot  count  on  “Divine  Provi- 
dence” in  future  conflicts.  We  will  not  have  the  time  to 
mobilize  the  Army  and  the  nation  as  was  done  in  World 
War  II.  We  should  not  send  inadequately  prepared 
soldiers  into  battles  as  was  done  in  Korea.  The  Army 
must  be  fully  supported  by  the  government  and  the 
American  people  during  the  commitment  of  troops  to  the 
battlefield. 

We  will  learn  much  by  reflecting  on  the  victory  at 
Yorktown;  by  drawing  on  the  examples  that  inspire 
leaders  and  soldiers  to  overcome  adversity,  and  by 
examining  the  problems  that  could  recur  to  threaten  the 
strength  of  the  Army  now.  ^ 
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Ohe  Trench 
( and  others) 
are  coming 


by  LTC  Gordon  Bratz 
Soldiers  Magazine 

It  was  called  the  American  War  for 
Independence  but  it  wasn’t  fought 
only  by  Americans, 

While  the  Revolutionary  War  pitted 
America  against  King  George’s  Bri- 
tish soldiers,  assisted  by  Hessian 
troops,  soldiers  of  many  nationalities 
from  other  countries  joined  the  fight 
on  the  side  of  America 
The  French  were  the  first  to  come  to 
America’s  aid.  In  1775,  the  French 
government  offered  assistance  to  our 
Continental  Congress.  Nearly  a year 
later,  a French  official  wrote:  Amer- 
ica needs  only  three  things,  “military 
supplies,  ready  cash  and  a good  navy.” 
By  October  1776,  France  set  up  a pri- 
vate trading  company  that  was  actual- 
ly a front  organization  through  which 
passed  secret  military  supplies  bound 
for  America. 

The  company  financed  eight  ship 
loads  of  goods.  Some  30,000  mus- 
kets, 3,000  tents,  numerous  cannons 
with  full  train,  27  mortars,  100,000 
musket  balls,  13,000  bombs,  clothing 
for  30,000  men,  300  “thousands”  of 
powder  and  30  officers  who  acted  as 
advisors  for  three  months  were  sent  to 
America  in  late  1776.  Ultimately, 
France  sent  some  100,000  “Charle- 


ville”  muskets  to  the  colonies. 

By  the  end  of  1777,  the  French  had 
supplied  America  2.25  million  pounds 
of  gunpowder,  90  percent  of  the  total 
she  had  received  from  other  sources. 
And  during  the  year,  the  French  also 
furnished  America  an  outright  grant 
of  two  million  livres  (roughly  equal  to 
two  million  dollars  today]. 

America  and  France  signed  two 
treaties  in  1778,  which  brought  the 
otherwise  secret  aid  into  the  open. 
French  support  continued  through- 


out the  war.  In  addition  to  the  badly 
needed  supplies  and  money,  France 
also  sent  some  of  her  finest  soldiers 
and  better  units  to  America. 

By  the  summer  of  1777,  so  many 
individual  Frenchmen  had  arrived  in 
America  to  fight,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress had  to  turn  some  away.  Probab- 
ly the  most  famous  French  soldier  in 
America  was  the  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette. He  came  after  being  “riffed” 
from  the  French  army  as  a captain. 

Lafayette  volunteered  to  serve  with- 
out pay,  at  the  age  of  19.  Congress 
rewarded  him  by  making  him  a major 
general.  Lafayette  became  a trusted 
confidant  of  GEN  Washington  and, 
by  the  summer  of  1781,  he  com- 
manded a division  in  Virginia. 

The  first  French  military  unit,  a 
naval  fleet  with  some  troops,  arrived 
in  July  1778.  It  went  against  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  almost  immediately  off  the 
coast  of  Rhode  Island.  The  battle 
ended  in  a virtual  draw.  A year  later, 
in  October,  the  same  fleet  partici- 
pated in  the  first  Franco-American 
operation,  the  attack  to  take  Savan- 
nah, GA,  from  the  British.  Although 
the  sea-land  attack  went  well  at  first, 
it  ended  with  heavy  losses  to  both 
American  and  French  troops. 

More  French  aid  came  in  1780.  Led 
by  French  LTC  Rochambeau,  some 
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5,500  French  soldiers  and  sailors 
landed  at  Newport,  RI,  on  July  10  of 
that  year. 

Rochambeau  also  brought  an  im- 
portant message  for  Washington  from 
the  French  king.  His  message  said  the 
French  troops  “shall  cooperate  ef- 
fectively to  deliver  them  [the  Amer- 
icans) for  all  the  time  from  the  yoke 
and  tyranny  of  the  English”  and  that 
the  French  soldiers  would  be  placed 
under  the  sole  command  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Under  the  supreme  command  of 
Washington,  the  Allied  armies  be- 
came a single  and  effective  force.  Al- 
though there  were  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  some  commanders,  and 
hardships  were  suffered  by  all  sol- 
diers, the  degree  of  cooperation  among 
the  two  armies  created  the  dedica- 
tion, esprit  and  cohesion  which  gave 
birth  to  the  spirit  of  victory  at  York- 
town. 

The  French  were  not  the  only  non- 
Americans  to  join  the  fight  for  in- 
dependence. 

The  French  expeditionary  force  un- 
der Rochambeau  included  German 
troops.  The  artillery  unit  from  Metz 
contained  a large  percentage,  and  the 
Royal  Deux-ponts  Regiments  consisted 
entirely  of  German  troops.  Other 
French  units  included  soldiers  from 
Italy  and  Switzerland. 

Additionally,  individual  Germans 
who  came  to  America  earlier  joined 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 

Germans  from  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, New  York  and  other  colonies 
fought  at  Yorktown  in  militia  forces 
and  the  three  Gontinental  Army  divi- 
sions. One  brigade  was  led  by  Ger- 
man born  BG  Peter  Muhlenberg  from 
Virginia.  But  perhaps  the  most  widely 
known  German  participant  in  Ameri- 
ca’s Revolutionary  War  was  MG  Frie- 
drich Wilhelm  von  Steuben. 

Steuben  came  to  America  in  De- 
cember 1777.  He  immediately  wrote 
to  members  of  Congress  and  Wash- 
ington expressing  his  desire  to  “de- 
serve the  title  of  citizen  of  America  by 
fighting  for  her  liberty.”  They  were 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  Steuben 
had  served  on  the  personal  staff  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  the  most  famous 
general  of  the  18th  century. 


Steuben  met  with  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  they  sent  him  to  meet  with 
Washington.  Further,  hearing  his  ideas 
on  military  organization,  discipline, 
drill,  weaponry  and  tactics,  Steuben 
was  accepted  as  a volunteer.  He  was 
asked  to  assist  with  reforming  the 
Army. 

Steuben  lost  no  time.  He  knew  the 
American  soldiers  were  facing  great 
hardships  at  Valley  Forge.  Joining  the 
cold,  hungry  and  untrained  Army  at 
that  camp,  Steuben  issued  high  stan- 
dards of  discipline  and  drill  and  de- 
vised a rigorous  training  program.  By 
April  1778,  every  soldier  could  exer- 
cise sharply  the  required  drills  and 
every  unit  could  perform  well  the  nec- 
essary maneuvers. 

Steuben  was  appointed  as  the  Ar- 
my’s inspector  general.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Army’s  “Regulations,”  a 
single  volume  of  principles,  standards 
and  tasks  for  individual  soldiering 
and  unit  supply,  operations  and  tac- 
tics. 

It  was  Steuben  who  showed  the 
Americans  how  to  fight  with  the  bay- 
onet. A year  later,  in  July  1779,  the 
Army  won  the  battle  of  Stony  Point, 
relying  on  the  bayonet.  At  Yorktown 
more  than  two  years  later,  a bayonet 
charge  signaled  the  final  skirmish  in 
that  battle. 

Moreover,  Steuben  and  several 
French  generals  were  the  only  senior 
officers  who  had  participated  in  a 
seige.  Having  served  in  the  wars  that 
plagued  Europe  years  earlier,  they 
knew  the  Yorktown  battle  would  have 
to  be  based  on  the  principles  of  seige 
warfare.  Their  expertise,  plus  that  of 
the  French  engineers,  was  of  great 
value  to  Washington. 

Steuben  never  returned  to  Europe. 
America  became  his  home.  He  died  on 
his  farm  in  Oneida  Gounty,  NY.  His 
contributions  to  the  Army,  however, 
have  remained  with  us  for  200  years. 

Another  sizeable  contingent  of  non- 
Americans  to  participate  in  the  battle 
of  Yorktown  was  the  2nd  Canadian 
Regiment.  Commanded  by  COL  Moses 
Hazen,  it  served  the  American  cause 
well  in  earlier  campaigns. 

At  Yorktown,  Hazen  was  promoted 
to  BG  where  he  commanded  a bri- 
gade of  Lafayette’s  division.  His  reg- 


iment participated  in  severe  fighting 
before  the  final  and  successful  as- 
saults on  the  British  redoubts. 

Although  French,  Germans  and 
Canadians  made  up  the  largest  num- 
bers of  non- Americans  in  the  militia 
and  Continental  forces,  soldiers  of 
Dutch,  Scottish  and  Irish  ancestry 
also  served  in  these  units.  Black 
Americans,  both  free  and  slave,  and 
American  Indians  also  served  in  both 
militia  and  Continental  ranks  as  well. 

The  Army’s  victory  at  Yorktown 
came  about  because  of  many  factors, 
to  be  sure.  High  on  any  list  has  to  be 
the  assistance  rendered  by  America’s 
allies  as  individual  soldiers  and  as 
units. 

In  fact,  the  support  and  coopera- 
tion the  allies  gave  to  America  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  established  a 
tradition  that  continues  to  the  present. 

The  participation  of  European  al- 
lies in  NATO,  the  support  by  Aus- 
trailians  and  Koreans  during  the  Viet- 
nam War,  the  joint  US  and  Korean 
operations  in  Korea  today,  and  the 
many  exchange  training  programs  we 
have  between  allied  nations  and  the 
Active  Army,  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve,  are  but 
a few  examples  of  continued  US — 
allied  military  cooperation. 

Young  America  depended  on  allied 
assistance  during  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. That  need,  and  that  coop- 
eration, continues  200  years  later.  3? 
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Setting  the  stage 

by  Faith  Faircloth 
OCPA 

Yorktown,  a small  tobacco  port  on 
the  York  River  in  Virginia,  was  the 
scene  for  what  has  become  known  as 
the  “final  act”  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

The  stage  was  set  in  May  1781 
when  British  GEN  Cornwallis  moved 
his  army  into  Virginia  from  the  Caro- 
linas  where  they  had  left  a path  of 
destruction. 

Although  under  the  constant  watch 
of  a force  of  Continentals  (America’s 
regular  army),  Cornwallis’  army  of 
seasoned  veterans  posed  too  great  a 
force  in  numbers  to  be  met  head  on. 
Aside  from  minor  skirmishes  with  the 
Americans,  his  force  vented  their  hos- 
tilities in  Virginia  without  major  in- 
terruption. 

Upon  receiving  orders  from  his  su- 
periors to  establish  a base  on  the  coast 
of  Virginia,  Cornwallis  and  his  Army 
proceeded  through  the  Tidewater  re- 
gion in  search  of  a suitable  site. 

He  decided  on  Yorktown  because  of 
the  deep  water  York  River  and  easy 


access  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  He 
secured  this  site  along  with  Glou- 
cester Point  on  the  opposite  bank. 

While  Cornwallis’  army  was  for- 
tifying itself  at  Yorktown  and  Glou- 
cester, George  Washington  was  in 
New  York  discussing  strategies  with 
the  commander  of  the  French  allied 
land  forces,  LTG  Comte  de  Rocham- 
beau. 

The  two  generals  were  discussing  a 
possible  attack  against  the  British  oc- 
cupation in  New  York  when  word  was 
received  that  the  French  Admiral  de 
Grasse  and  his  fleet  would  be  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  in  late  August. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  months,  a 
victory  against  the  British  looked  pos- 
sible. Washington  and  his  subordi- 
nate, Rochambeau,  quickly  planned 
to  move  their  combined  American- 
French  army  to  Yorktown. 

With  movements  designed  to  make 
the  British  think  they  were  preparing 
to  attack  New  York,  the  American 
and  French  troops  began  making  their 
way  down  the  continent  towards  Vir- 
ginia. A sufficient  American  force 
was  left  in  New  York  to  deceive  the 
British. 


When  the  leading  columns  of  the 
American-French  army  reached  Head 
of  Elk  (Elkton),  Maryland,  there 
were  not  enough  vessels  to  ferry  all  of 
the  troops.  Some  of  the  troops  were 
forced  to  continue  on  foot  to  Balti- 
more and  Annapolis,  where  they  ob- 
tained transport. 

Boatload  by  boatload,  they  worked 
their  way  down  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  up  to  the  James  River  to  join 
forces  with  the  troops  in  Virginia  at 
Williamsburg. 

Admiral  de  Grasse  and  the  French 
fleet  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on 
schedule,  but  returned  to  sea  to  con- 
front the  British  fleet  sent  from  New 
York  when  Washington’s  plans  were 
discovered.  After  five  days  of  man- 
euvering at  sea  and  a naval  battle  with 
the  British,  de  Grasse  returned  to  the 
Bay  to  find  that  a French  fleet  from 
Newport  had  arrived.  The  British  fol- 
lowed de  Grasse  back  to  the  Bay,  but 
upon  sighting  the  combined  French 
fleet  blocking  its  entrance,  decided  to 
return  to  New  York.  Cornwallis  was 
virtually  cut  off  from  any  support  at 
Williamsburg,  the  combined  armies 
were  preparing  for  their  march  to 
Yorktown  where  Cornwallis  was  with- 
drawing his  troops  from  their  outer 
line  of  redoubts  (protective  earth  bar- 
riers). 

On  their  arrival  at  Yorktown,  the 
American  and  French  troops  quickly 
took  up  positions  (some  recently  evac- 
uated by  the  British)  and  immediately 
began  work  on  the  first  parallel  or  line 
of  seige  positions.  Under  heavy  Bri- 
tish fire,  the  men  completed  the  first 
series  of  trenches.  The  American 
bombardment  began,  and  four  days 
later  British  deserters  brought  word 
that  many  of  their  troops  were  ill  and 
crowded  together  in  close  and  uncom- 
fortable quarters. 

The  completion  of  the  second  par- 
allel was  blocked  by  two  key  British 
redoubts.  It  was  decided  they  would 
be  taken  by  direct  assault. 
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Ohe  surrender 


On  the  night  of  October  14,  a select 
group  of  Continental  soldiers  under 
the  command  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
made  a surprise  attack  on  the  first  of 
two  British  redoubts.  With  bayonets 
fixed  on  unloaded  muskets  and  in 
savage  hand-to-hand  combat,  they 
secured  redoubt  #10.  A simultaneous 
attack  was  made  on  redoubt  #9  by  a 
French  column  and,  although  heavily 
defended,  it  too  was  secured.  Both 
redoubts  became  part  of  the  second 
American  parallel  by  morning. 

British  morale  declined  rapidly  af- 
ter this  attack.  In  desperation,  Corn- 
wallis ordered  his  army  to  cross  the 
York  River  to  Gloucester  under  cover 
of  darkness  and  try  to  escape  over- 
land to  the  north.  A sudden  storm  pre- 
vented the  small  boats  from  ferrying 
his  men.  His  fate  was  sealed. 

On  the  morning  of  October  17,  a 
drummer  appeared  on  the  parapet  of 
the  British  fortifications  followed  by  a 
British  officer  waving  a white  hand- 
kerchief. All  firing  ceased  while  the 
British  officer  was  blindfolded  and 
led  by  an  American  officer  to  the 
allied  camp. 

He  presented  a note  from  Corn- 
wallis proposing  a cessation  of  hostil- 
ities for  24  hours  and  requesting  that 
two  officers  be  appointed  by  both 
sides  to  meet  at  Moore  House,  a pri- 
vate home  in  the  American  sector,  to 
settle  terms  for  the  surrender  of  the 
posts  of  York  and  Gloucester. 

Washington  replied  that  in  “an  ar- 
dent desire  to  spare  the  future  effu- 
sion of  blood”  he  would  consider  Corn- 
wallis’ terms,  but  he  would  only  grant 
a suspension  of  hostilities  for  two 
hours  from  the  delivery  of  the  terms. 

Commissioners  were  appointed  by 
each  side,  and  terms  of  surrender 
were  agreed  upon  by  nine  o’clock  on 
the  evening  of  October  18.  Prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  surrender 


ceremony. 

Cornwallis  ordered  his  military 
stores  opened  and  each  British  soldier 
was  provided  with  a new  uniform. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  19, 
1781,  the  British  troops  marched  out 
of  their  fortifications.  With  shoul- 
dered arms  and  colors  cased,  they 
marched  solemnly  to  the  sound  of 
drums  beating  a British  march. 

They  proceeded  down  a dirt  road 
between  the  American  and  French 


armies  to  the  appointed  field  of  sur- 
render and  lay  down  their  arms. 

The  victory  at  Yorktown  formed  the 
bridge  between  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution.  To- 
gether with  the  victories  at  Valley 
Forge,  Saratoga,  Brandywine,  Kings 
Mountain  and  Cowpens,  the  defeat  of 
the  British  at  Yorktown  redeemed  the 
pledge  made  by  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration. 


Uhe  ri^orld  turned  upside  don>n 
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Green 

train 
Ft.  Sill 
soldiers 


Dropping  silently  and  unannounced  from  the  sky,  day  or  night,  deep  behind  enemy  lines,  is  the  Special  Forces  method  of 
operation.  While  conducting  small  unit  tactical  training  either  inithe  US  or  abroad  with  allied  troops,  they  employ  the  same 
method  to  add  realism  to  the  training. 


Berets 


Soldiers  search  through  aircraft  wreckage  during  a recent  training  exercise  at  Ft.  Sill. 


Story  and  photos  by 
SP5  Ari  Reunanen 
Ft.  Sill  PAO 

Keeping  to  the  low  ground,  making 
use  of  even  the  slightest  bit  of  con- 
cealment offered  by  the  rolling  ter- 
rain, several  squads  of  soldiers  care- 
fully picked  out  positions  and  set  up  a 
defensive  perimeter  around  the  re- 
mains of  the  downed  aircraft. 

Suddenly,  a couple  soldiers  dashed 
rapidly  towards  the  wreckage  as  the 
others  kept  a close  watch  for  hostile 
forces.  Once  the  first  duo  reached  the 
plane,  several  others  rapidly  ap- 
proached to  help  them  search  the 


wreckage,  accompanied  by  two  Green 
Beret  advisors. 

As  some  of  the  troops  began  search- 
ing through  the  debris  for  equipment 
or  documents  that  might  be  of  impor- 
tance, others  began  scrutinizing  the 
area  for  any  sign  of  survivors. 

One  soldier  noticed  a few  drops  of 
blood  in  the  plane’s  doorway  and  cir- 
cled around  in  an  effort  to  pick  up  the 
trail.  With  the  aid  of  the  Special  Forces 
advisors,  two  soldiers  slowly  follow- 
ed a faint  trail  of  blood  and  scrape 
marks,  perhaps  from  a dragging  arm 
or  leg,  towards  a small  grove  of  trees. 

Moments  later  the  search  bore  fruit 
as  they  located  a survivor  hidden  be- 
neath a pile  of  brush  just  inside  the 


tree  line.  As  the  searchers  adminis- 
tered first  aid,  they  reassured  the  vic- 
tim that  his  injuries  were  not  serious, 
and  questioned  him  about  other  sur- 
vivors and  important  documents  on 
the  downed  plane. 

Once  the  wounded  soldier’s  injuries 
had  been  bandaged,  a litter  was  im- 
provised from  a poncho  and  a pair  of 
aiming  stakes.  The  casualty  was  placed 
in  the  litter  and  several  soldiers  lifted 
the  injuried  man  and  moved  off  to- 
wards another  tree  line  and  safety. 

Upon  reaching  the  trees,  the  secur- 
ity forces  surrounding  the  aircraft 
gradually  pulled  back  towards  the 
rallying  point  and  the  entire  element 
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slowly  began  the  long  trek  back  to- 
wards their  base  camp. 

Though  this  type  of  aircraft  recov- 
ery mission  might  be  a part  of  the  nor- 
mal routine  for  soldiers  in  infantry 
units,  it’s  not  the  type  of  operation 
that  field  artillery  soldiers  would  be 
called  on  to  execute.  For  50  members 
of  Ft.  Sill’s  2nd  Battalion,  18th  Field 
Artillery,  that  mission  capped  off  a 
week  of  training  with  a team  of  Green 
Berets  from  Ft.  Bragg. 

“Training  American  and  allied  sol- 
diers in  a wide  variety  of  soldier  skills 
and  small  unit  tactics  is  among  the 
many  roles  that  the  Green  Berets  are 
trained  to  do,”  explained  CPT  Mark 


Latham,  commander  of  the  11-man  A- 
team  that  trained  the  artillerymen. 

After  several  days  of  instruction  in 
skills  such  as  land  navigation,  hand- 
to-hand  combat,  communications 
methods  and  other  individual  and 
small  unit  tactical  skills,  the  Ft.  Sill 
soldiers  were  broken  down  into  squad 
sized  units  led  by  their  own  NCOs, 
each  squad  accompanied  by  a Green 
Beret  advisor. 

“We  held  some  training  and  then 
accompanied  them  when  they  con- 
ducted their  own  missions  and  ad- 
vised them  in  better  ways  to  deal  with 
different  situations  that  arose,”  ex- 


plained SSG  Lawrence  Jordan,  the  A- 
team’s  assistant  operations  sergeant. 

“We  made  some  suggestions  about 
targets  that  could  be  hit  but  tried  to  let 
them  use  their  own  leadership  to  de- 
vise the  actual  procedures  they  were 
going  to  use  to  carry  out  the  mission. 

“This  aircraft  rescue  or  recovery 
mission  was  one  example.  We  told 
them  ‘this  is  the  information  we  have, 
you  go  ahead  and  plan  something  with 
it.’  We  came  along  every  step  of  the 
way  to  advise  or  assist  them  when- 
ever they  ran  into  a problem.  Overall 
they  did  pretty  well,”  Jordan  com- 
mented. 

While  one  week  is  a short  time  to 


Speed  provides  security,  security  means  safety.  Artiiierymen  from  the  2/1 8th  FA  race  from  the  piane  wreckage  to  help  man  the 
perimeter  around  the  aircraft  as  another  soldier  and  a Green  Beret  advisor  move  in  to  search  the  debris. 
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Corporals  Potts  and  Brown  examine  the  Green  Beret  playing  the  role  of  a plane  crash  casualty  on  the  west  range.  The  simulated 
plane  crash  capped  a week  of  training  with  the  Special  Forces  soldiers. 


get  much  more  than  a superficial  look 
at  the  many  different  skills  the  Green 
Berets  can  teach  other  soldiers,  most 
of  the  Ft.  Sill  soldiers  were  impressed 
both  with  the  training  and  with  the 
instructors. 

“It  was  outstanding.  I wish  we  had 
more  of  it  in  the  artillery,”  said  SSG 
Roderick  Adams,  C Battery,  2/18  FA. 
“Our  artillerymen  don’t  get  this  type 
of  training  and  they  need  the  basic  in- 
fantry skills  for  areas  such  as  peri- 
meter defense  when  we  go  out  to  the 
field.” 

“I  didn’t  mind  it  at  all,  I really  en- 
joyed it,”  said  PVT  Andrew  Hoobs, 
Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Bat- 
tery. “I  wanted  to  get  away  from  the 
drudgery  back  in  the  garrison.  I don’t 
know  if  it  was  too  tough,  but  it  sure 


was  tiring  because  we  didn’t  get  much 
sleep.  The  Green  Berets  were  great. 
I’d  never  seen  any  Special  Forces  sol- 
diers before.” 

Though  the  training  was  physically 
demanding,  PVT  Lee  Wantuck  of  ser- 
vice battery  also  enjoyed  the  week  in 
the  field.  “I  liked  it  and  wish  we  had 
more  of  it.  I really  get  into  this,”  he 
said,  adding,  “I’ve  had  this  radio  on 
ever  since  I’ve  been  out  here  and  now  I 
don’t  even  feel  it.  It  doesn’t  even  seem 
like  it’s  there.” 

“I’ve  never  been  in  such  terrain 
before,”  the  radio  operator  continued. 
“When  you’re  going  over  the  moun- 
tains, you  wear  down  and  get  tired 
really  fast  but  you  just  keep  driving.” 

While  all  the  2/18th  soldiers  agreed 
that  the  training  was  good,  not  all  of 


them  were  disappointed  to  see  it  end. 

“The  training  is  all  right,  but  it’s 
sure  a lot  different  than  sitting  behind 
a desk,”  said  SP5  Anthony  Woodson, 
a clerk  with  the  battalion. 

“I  enjoyed  parts  of  it,  attacking 
other  batteries  and  stuff  like  that,” 
added  PVT  Charles  Waters,  a supply 
clerk  with  C battery,  adding,  “But  I 
don’t  want  to  go  through  any  more  of 
it.  I’ve  had  enough.” 

The  Green  Berets  also  felt  that  the 
training  had  been  successful  for  the 
most  part.  “There’s  still  a lot  of  room 
for  improvement,  but  they’ve  made  a 
lot  of  progress  since  they’ve  been  out 
here.  They’re  starting  to  understand 
some  of  the  problems  that  are  inherent 
in  small  unit  operations  and  tactics,” 
Jordan  commented.  S' 
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Reaching 
the  market 
with  local 
advertising 

by  Nelson  van  Sant 
N.W.  Ayer,  Inc. 


A debate  has  been  going  on  for 
years  within  the  world  of  advertising 
regarding  the  role  and  importance  of 
local  advertising. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that 
there  is  no  need  for  local  advertising 
since  national  ads  reach  the  same 
people  and  at  a lower  cost  per  expo- 
sure. Others  contend  that  each  and 
every  market  is  different,  therefore  all 
advertising  should  be  local  and  tail- 
ored to  the  particular  market.  Most 
agree  that  the  answer  lies  somewhere 
in  between,  but  where? 

We  think  the  answer  lies  in  two  key 
words:  efficiency  and  specificity.  Na- 
tional advertising  is  highly  efficient. 
Even  in  network  television,  we  can 
deliver  a message  to  an  individual  for 
a few  cents. 

A 30  second  spot  on  the  Superbowl 
costs  about  2 cents  for  every  person 
reached.  However,  national  advertis- 
ing doesn’t  allow  us  to  be  specific. 
We  can’t  deliver  one  message  in  a 


rural  community  and  a different  one 
in  the  inner  city.  On  the  other  hand, 
local  advertising,  while  less  efficient, 
allows  us  to  vary  the  message  even 
from  one  high  school  to  another  and 
that  is  where  its  greatest  strength  lies. 

If  we  accept  the  efficiency  versus 
specificity  roles  for  national  and  local 
advertising,  then  we  can  zero  in  on 
how  the  local  media  can  best  be  util- 
ized. 

If  local  dollars  are  simply  used  to 
gain  additional  exposure  for  the  na- 
tional message,  then  the  funds  are 
being  wasted.  Local  advertising  should 
be  used  to  do  those  things  that  nation- 
al advertising  can’t  do  with  any  degree 
of  efficiency,  things  like: 

• Deliver  the  news  on  new  enlist- 
ment bonuses  to  an  area  that  has  tradi- 
tionally responded  to  bonuses. 

• Communicate  seat  availabilities 
in  automotive  mechanics  to  a high 
school  with  a large  enrollment  in  Vo- 
tech. 
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The  Army  Gives  You] 
The  Edge 

e High  Technology 

• Education  Benefits 

• 2 Year  Enlistments 

• Cash  Bonus 

• Choice  of  Training 
and  Location 

Only  the  Army  offers  you  alf 
of  the  above.  Think  about  it 
For  more  information,  call 
your  local  Army  Recruiter 
today. 

Be  All  You  Can  Be 
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• Generate  leads  for  a unique  MOS 
needed  by  a local  Reserve  unit. 

• Deliver  specific  information  on 
programs  like  DEP  or  VEAP  into  areas 
that  have  traditionally  produced  high 
takes  in  those  programs. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  more 
instances  in  any  given  area  where 
local  advertising  can  perform  an  im- 
portant service  much  better  than  any 
other  communications  medium. 

In  the  past,  we  have  supplied  dis- 
tricts and  regions  with  a variety  of 
elements  to  help  execute  effective  lo- 
cal advertising  programs. 

Some  elements  have  been  in  the 
form  of  mat  catalogues,  others  were 
included  in  mission  kits  and  some 
were  sent  out  individually  in  response 
to  immediate  needs.  In  short,  we’ve 
been  providing  the  pieces,  but  with- 
out the  instruction  booklets. 

The  advent  of  a total  Army  cam- 
paign, “Be  All  You  Can  Be”  and  a 
structured  calendarized  approach  to 
marketing  requires  an  organized  ap- 
proach to  local  advertising,  an  ap- 
proach that  capitalizes  on  the  na- 
tional themes  and  is  consistent  with 
marketing  objectives. 

The  local  advertising  package  how- 
ever, must  at  the  same  time  provide 
the  kind  of  flexibility  that  makes  local 
advertising  so  effective. 

We  think  we  have  been  able  to 
develop  a program  that  meets  all  these 
requirements.  In  September  you  will 
be  receiving  your  first  quarterly  local 
advertising  package.  It  will  contain  a 
variety  of  elements  allowing  DRCs  to 
promote  the  offers  which  work  best 
for  them. 

The  ads  and  commercials  will  be 
designed  to  capitalize  on  “Be  All  You 
Can  Be”  awareness  and  the  quarterly 
promotional  umbrella  which  will  be 
nationally  advertised.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve that  this  approach  can  be  much 
more  effective  and  can  make  the  job 
of  the  District  and  Region  A&SP  shops 
easier. 

As  with  any  new  program,  there 
will  be  start-up  headaches.  The  first 
quarter  package  will  be  less  complete 
than  those  which  will  follow  and  we 
will  try  to  give  even  more  lead  time  in 
the  future.  Further  comments  and 


suggestions  from  the  field  will  be 
incorporated  as  we  go  along  to  con- 
tinually improve  the  program. 

We  firmly  believe  in  the  value  of 
effective  local  advertising.  Over  the 


years,  the  Army  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  this  area.  Hopefully  the  new 
materials  will  help  make  even  better 
and  more  effective  local  advertising 
programs.  S' 
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AN  ARKANSAS  CITY,  KS  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRAD- 
UATE has  joined  his  father  in  a family  business.  His 
father  is  Sergeant  First  Class  Gordon  Swan  and  the 

family  business  is  the  Army.  Swan  has  been  the  Arkan- 
sas City  recruiter  for  two  years  and  handled  his  son 
William’s  enlistment  package,  which  includes  a $4,000 


William  T.  Swan  repeats  the  enlistment  oath  as  he  is  enlisted 
into  the  Army  by  LTC  Jerry  Blackwood,  Kansas  City  DRC 
commander,  SFC  Gordon  Swan,  (right),  was  William’s  re- 
cruiter. 

enlistment  bonus  and  over  $20,000  in  educational  bene- 
fits. 

The  younger  Swan  graduated  from  Arkansas  City 
High  School  in  May  and  will  be  taking  Basic  Training  at 
Ft.  Benning  this  month.  He  will  be  trained  as  an  airborne 
infantryman  before  transferring  to  a unit  with  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division  at  Ft.  Bragg. 

His  father,  a 17  year  Army  veteran,  was  initially 
trained  as  an  armor  cavalryman,  but  switched  to  recruit- 
ing five  years  ago.  (Kansas  City  DRC] 


BECAUSE  WEST  POINT  TRAINS  a large  portion  of  the 
Army’s  officers.  Sergeant  First  Class  Larry  Hender- 
han,  US  Military  Academy  reenlistment  NCO,  decided 
to  give  his  reenlistment  pitch  to  the  corps  of  cadets. 

“Nowhere  in  their  training  here  at  the  academy  do  the 
cadets  get  any  classroom  instruction  on  dealing  with  the 
Army  reenlistment  program,”  said  Henderhan.  “When 
the  cadets  become  commissioned  officers  and  go  to  their 
initial  units,  many  will  be  asked  to  deal  with  reenlist- 
ment. An  understanding  of  the  various  reenlistment 
options  available  will  bridge  the  gap  betwen  the  newly 
assigned  officer  and  the  soldiers  he  will  lead. 
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Henderhan,  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  Jeffrey  H. 
McNally  and  Major  Carl  Stout,  staff  and  faculty, 
USMA,  introduced  the  reenlistment  program  to  the 
cadets  a year  ago  on  a semester  basis.  With  the  use  of  a 
slide  presentation  and  first  hand  knowledge,  he  made  the 
cadets  aware  of  what’s  available  to  the  enlisted  soldier 
once  eligible  for  reenlistment. 

They  talked  about  the  17  reenlistment  options,  selec- 
tive reenlistment  bonuses,  extension  bars  to  reenlist- 
ment to  include  the  weight  control  program,  and  the  need 
to  retain  first  term,  mid-term,  and  career  soldiers.  In 
short,  he  introduced  them  to  AR  601-280,  AR  600-9,  and 
several  exceptions  to  the  rules. 

Following  each  class  Henderhan  opened  the  floor  to 
questions.  Many  questions  were  asked.  Was  the  instruc- 
tion effective?  That  question  will  be  answered  when  the 
new  lieutenant  arrives  in  the  field.  The  classes  were 
initially  started  with  16  cadets  per  class.  This  continued 
for  four  classes.  The  classes  have  swelled  in  size,  up  to  as 
many  as  80,  and  extended  into  the  senior  NCO  ranks  at 
West  Point.  Henderhan  has  used  his  traveling  slide  show 
on  reenlistment  to  further  educate  the  senior  NCO’s 
stationed  at  the  installation.  “I  am  prepared  and  more 
than  willing  to  talk  reenlistment  with  anyone  that’s 
interested,”  said  Henderhan  eagerly.  “Early  contact  with 
a soldier  eligible  for  reenlistment  is  essential.  Early 
contact  gives  me  the  time  needed  to  make  a soldier  aware 
of  his  options.  It  also  gives  me  enough  time  to  get  what  he 
wants  not  limiting  him  to  what’s  available  the  day  he 
walks  in  the  office,”  he  said.  Aware  that  every  soldier 
eligible  for  reenlistment  is  not  going  to,  Henderhan 
doesn’t  give  up  and  throw  his  cards  in.  “I  don’t  feel  long 
range  there’s  any  job  the  Army  can’t  compete  with.  “If  I 
can’t  get  a soldier  to  reenlist  I encourage  them  to  pursue  a 
career  in  either  the  Guard  or  Reserve.” 

“The  bottom  line  to  reenlistment  is  keeping  a good 
soldier  in  a green  uniform.  If  not  active  then  NG  or 
USAR.”  This  is  the  closing  statement  used  by  Henderhan 
in  his  classes.  When  you  look  at  the  overall  reenlistment 
program  at  the  Academy,  it  must  be  a successful  ap- 
proach, reenlistments  are  running  at  140  percent.  (Rex 
Conniff,  USMA] 


IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  he  called  one  half  mile 
races  “sprints.”  Now  at  24,  Specialist  Four  Gary  Her- 
nandez could  call  a much  greater  distance  a sprint.  He 
recently  completed  a 10  kilometer  race  in  the  fastest  time 
locally  recorded,  30:56.  On  the  way  to  entering  his  first 
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marathon  later  this  year,  Hernandez  has  achieved  several 
milestones. 

In  high  school,  he  participated  in  track  and  cross 
country  events.  Following  high  school,  he  enrolled  in 
San  Diego  Mesa  College  and  subsequently  received  an 
athletic  scholarship  to  California  State  University,  he 
decided  to  break  from  academia  for  a while  and  join  the 
Army.  The  educational  benefits  offered  by  the  service 
were  a major  enlistment  incentive. 

The  combination  of  what  Hernandez  terms  “natural 
talent  and  a great  desire  to  run”  has  prompted  the  soldier 
to  enter  and  win  several  competitions  since  being  as- 
signed to  the  US  Army  Garrison  in  Okinawa  (USAGO). 

One  such  event  involved  members  of  the  Japanese 
Army.  In  an  annual  sports  competition,  members  of 


Distance  runner  SP4  Gary  Hernandez,  (left),  completes  his 
6.9  kilometers  and  hands  off  to  teammate  CPT  James  Hatten. 

USAGO  and  other  Army  units  on  the  island  ran  against 
personnel  of  the  1st  Combined  Brigade,  Japanese  Ground 
Self-Defense  Force  in  a 6.9  kilometer  race.  Of  this  year’s 
248  runners,  Hernandez  captured  second  place  with  a 
time  of  18:55. 

According  to  the  running  enthusiast,  all  of  this  activity 
is  in  preparation  for  future  marathons.  Variations  in  his 
daily  schedule  keep  the  sport  from  becoming  routine. 

“One  day  I’ll  run  a long  distance  at  a slow  pace  and  the 
next  day  I’ll  run  a shorter  distance  at  a faster  pace,”  he 
said.  To  develop  stamina,  he  often  alternated  workouts 
from  hilly  areas  to  flat  areas.  Stamina  is  necessary  in  an 
endurance  contest  like  the  marathon,  which  is  26  miles, 
385  yards. 


Future  plans  for  the  jogger  include  getting  his  degree  in 
business  administration.  His  long  range  goals  for  run- 
ning — winning  the  Boston  Marathon,  of  course.  (SP5 
Krystine  Secrest,  USAGO  PAO) 

“A  GREAT  RECRUITING  ASSET,”  is  what  Staff  Ser- 
gent  James  Rowlett  a recruiter  at  the  King’s  Mountain 
Recruiting  Station  called  the  general  officer  speakers 
program. 

When  Rowlett  heard  that  Brigadier  General  Bobby 
Porter,  assistant  commander  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Divi- 
sion at  Ft.  Bragg,  was  coming  to  speak  to  the  Kings 
Mountain  Rotary  Club,  Rowlett  went  to  work  to  see  if  he 
could  schedule  the  general’s  helicopter  to  land  at  the 
Kings  Mountain  High  School  and  be  on  display  during 
the  general’s  visit. 

Rowlett  saw  this  as  an  opportunity  to  build  his  rela- 
tionship with  the  educators  and  students  at  his  largest 
high  school. 

Close  coordination  between  the  Charlotte  DRC,  the 
general’s  aide.  First  Lieutenant  Mark  Prugh,  the  Rotary 
Club  chairman,  the  high  school  principal,  and  the  re- 
cruiter brought  the  event  together. 

Rowlett  also  got  his  recruiter  aide,  acting  Corporal 
Robert  Harrington,  involved.  Harrington  tossed  a 
smoke  grenade  device  to  pinpoint  the  landing  site  for  the 
helicopter  pilot  and  remained  with  the  helicopter  to 
explain  its  mission  to  interested  students. 

Porter  heard  about  the  high  school  landing  and  re- 
quested that  a woman  crew  member  be  included  in  the 
flight  plan. 

Advance  publicity  provided  by  the  Charlotte  DRC’s 
A&SP  office  ensured  that  the  event  was  covered  by  the 
Kings  Mountain  media. 

Among  the  some  400  visitors  to  the  helicopter  were 
people  from  the  town  as  well  as  students  from  the  high 
school.  Rowlett  arranged  to  have  the  help  of  recruiter 
Staff  Sergeant  Ernest  Krutzscb,  who  joined  Harrington 
at  the  landing  site,  allowing  Rowlett  to  accompany  Porter 
to  the  luncheon. 

If  all  this  sounds  like  fine  teamwork,  that’s  what  made 
it  work. 

The  general  spoke  to  48  community  leaders  at  the 
luncheon  including  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  who 
sat  beside  the  recruiter  throughout  the  luncheon. 

Other  topnotch  teamwork  was  also  in  the  works 
because  the  weather  was  glorious.  Some  days  everything 
just  falls  into  place  as  it  should.  It  just  takes  pre-planning 
and  follow-through.  (Marlene  Walker,  Charlotte  DRC) 
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Sergeant  Antonio  Ocasio,  Army  Chess  Team  member,  piays 
simultaneous  boards  at  a chess  clinic  for  Haddon  Heights 
High  School  students.  Three  members  of  the  chess  team 
provide  expertise  and  tournament  competition  on  tour  of 
Philadelphia,  Syracuse  and  Boston  DRCs.  Ocasio  is  the  1 980 
Armed  Forces  Interservice  chess  champion.  Background 
observers  are  SSG  Melvin  Washington  and  SSG  David  A. 
Fletcher  of  the  Haddonfield  Recruiting  Station,  Philadelphia 
DRC.  (Olive  Jagodinsky,  Philadelphia  DRC). 

WHEN  THE  SANTA  ANA  DRC  STATION  COM- 
MANDER WALKS  around  the  campus  at  Pacifica  High 
School,  most  students  and  faculty  members  greet  him  on 
a first  name  basis  and  with  a smile. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Ruben  Edwards  found  that  the 
secret  to  success  in  high  school  lies  in  developing  a 
winning  game  plan. 

“When  it  comes  to  dealing  with  high  schools,  I believe 
every  recruiter  has  to  find  his  own  avenue  of  approach,” 
explained  Edwards. 

“I  found  out  early  that  Pacifica  is  a school  that  revolves 
around  its  football  team.  Since  I’m  an  avid  football  fan 
myself,  that  was  a perfect  approach  for  me,”  he  recalled. 

At  first  I’d  just  drop  by  and  watch  the  varsity  squad 
practice.  I got  to  know  the  coach  and  team  and  volun- 
teered to  help  out  a couple  of  days  a week  transporting 
equipment  to  and  from  games  and  setting  things  up.” 

Edwards  has  developed  such  a rapport  with  Pacifica 
that  he’s  now  a card  carrying  honorary  faculty  member. 

“I  believe  it’s  important  to  start  at  the  top  when 
establishing  yourself  at  a high  school,”  Edwards  said, 
adding,  “let  the  principal,  counselors  and  faculty  mem- 
bers know  you  share  a common  goal:  that  of  seeing 
students  get  their  high  school  diploma.” 

Having  established  the  game  plan  and  started  the 
ground  work,  Edwards  brought  out  the  big  guns,  the 
Rams’  big  guns  that  is.  Vince  Ferragamo,  Preston  Den- 
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nard,  Pat  Thomas  and  Edwards’  cousin,  Johnny  John- 
son all  went  to  Pacifica  and  spoke  to  an  assembly  of  the 
entire  student  body. 

“Just  because  the  football  thing  worked  well  for  me,  I 
don’t  necessarily  expect  my  recruiters  to  use  it,”  Edwards 
said.  “That’s  what  I mean  when  I say  you  have  to 
determine  your  own  avenue  of  approach.” 

A 160  percent  recruiter  for  the  first  quarter  of  FY  81, 
Edwards  came  to  Santa  Ana  in  April  1980  and  went  on 
production  in  July.  Seven  months  later,  he  worked  his 
way  up  to  station  commander  of  the  five  man  Garden 
Grove  Recruiting  Station. 

A man  who  sets  high  standards  for  himself,  Edwards 
said  he  plans  to  have  a bachelor’s  degree  in  business 
administration  before  leaving  Santa  Ana  and  hopes  to  be 
the  first  black  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army.  (Santa  Ana 
DRG] 


Jake  Holmes,  (fourth  from  left),  ofHEA  Productions,  receives 
USAREC’s  Liberty  Bell  Award  from  MG  Maxwell  R.  Thurman, 
former  USAREC  CG.  Holmes  wrote  and  recorded  the  “Be  All 
You  Can  Be”  theme  song  for  the  current  Army  advertising 
campaign,  developed  by  the  N.  W.  Ayer  advertising  agency. 
Also  present  for  the  ceremony  were  Louis  R.  DiJoseph,  Ayer 
senior  vice  president;  COL  William  S.  Graf,  USAREC  A&SP 
director;  and  Theodore  M.  Regan,  Jr.,  Ayer  executive  vice 
president. 


FORTY  NINE  YEARS  AND  14  MAYORS  AGO,  Chester 
Koch  came  to  work  for  the  city  of  Cleveland  as  military 
liaison  to  city  hall. 

Koch,  89,  is  the  coordinator  of  patriotic  activities  for 
Cleveland.  He  was  presented  the  award  recently  as  part 
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of  the  Cleveland  DRC’s  participation  in  and  observance 
of  Armed  Forces  Week. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Alva  T.  Bonda,  civilian 
aide  to  the  secretary  of  the  Army,  in  Cleveland  Mayor 
George  V.  Voinovich’s  office  and  was  the  first  such 
award  in  the  Cleveland  area. 

At  the  request  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  David  McMil- 
lion,  Cleveland  DRC  commander,  the  mayor  proclaimed 
the  week  of  May  11-18  “Armed  Forces  Week.” 

Bonda’s  short  opening  remarks  clearly  outlined  the 
dedication  that  Koch  has  had  for  the  armed  forces.  Bonda 
said,  “Chester,  I’m  sure  you  don’t  remember  me,  but  40 
years  ago  I was  one  of  the  boys  you  said  good-bye  and 
good  luck  to  for  the  city  of  Cleveland  as  I boarded  the 
train  for  the  service  in  World  War  II.” 

Koch  commented,  “I  do  not  remember  you  particularly, 
but  through  the  support  of  my  many  friends  in  the  Army 
and  the  other  armed  forces  stationed  in  Cleveland,  I have 
been  privileged  and  honored  to  serve  the  city  as  coor- 
dinator of  patriotic  activities  over  a span  of  49  years.” 
(Jim  Grose,  Cleveland  DRC] 

IN  A SUCCESSFUL  EFFORT  to  increase  enlistments 


from  its  colleges  and  vocational-technical  schools,  the 
St,  Louis  DRC  focused  A&SP  support  on  the  higher 
educational  market. 

Advertising,  educator  tours  and  TAIR  events  sup- 
ported all  the  DRC’s  areas.  TAIR  events  supported  the 
plan  and  included  sports  clinics,  bands  from  Ft.  Leonard 
Wood  and  Ft.  Riley  and  the  Army  Field  Band  and 
Soldiers’  Chorus.  Student  tours  were  conducted  to  Ft. 
Leonard  Wood  and  Ft.  Knox. 

Station  commanders  implemented  the  plan  by  focus- 
ing their  recruiter’s  efforts  on  the  vo-tech  schools.  The 
Alton  recruiting  stations’  efforts  were  focused  on  the  J.  B. 
Johnson  Career  Development  Center,  a school  that  takes 
students  from  Alton  area  high  schools.  Sergeant  First 
Class  Johnnie  Shepard,  station  commander,  assigned 
two  recruiters.  Sergeants  Lucky  Denson  and  Randy 
Freshour  to  work  the  school. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Rick  Mathis,  Edwardsville  sub- 
station recruiter,  works  the  Collinsville  Vocational- 
Technical  Center  and  has  increased  his  visibility  by 
giving  first  aid  classes  at  the  school.  While  has  has  the 
students’  attention,  Mathis  stresses  the  opportunities  the 
Army  offers.  (Chris  Phillips,  St.  Louis  DRC) 


Recruiters  receive  rings 


TEN  RECRUITERS  RECENTLY  EARNED  recruiting 
rings,  USAREC’s  most  prestigious  award. 

From  the  Jackson  DRC,  recipients  were:  Master  Ser- 


geant Billy  W.  Livingston,  assistant  area  commander, 
Hattiesburg,  MS;  Master  Sergeant  Johnnie  C.  Green, 
Memphis  AFEES  senior  guidance  counselor;  and  Ser- 
geant First  Glass  Roy  C.  Rogers,  Memphis  AFEES  guid- 
ance counselor. 

Also  from  the  Jackson  DRC,  rings  went  to:  Sergeant 
First  Class  Junious  Allen  Jr.,  Greenville,  MS  station 
commander;  Sergeant  First  Class  Billy  Johnson,  Jack- 
son  AFEES  guidance  counselor;  Sergeant  First  Class 
William  T.  Snow,  Memphis  AFEES  guidance  counselor; 
and  Sergeant  First  Class  Loyal  A.  McCammond,  Blythe- 
ville,  AR,  station  commander. 

Two  recruiters  from  the  Cincinnati  DRC  also  received 
recruiting  rings.  They  were:  Sergeant  First  Class  Mar- 
vin Phillips,  Troy,  OH,  station  commander  and  Ser- 
geant First  Class  Benton  Looney,  station  commander  in 
a Montgomery,  suburb. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Larry  Graham  became  the  first 
reserve  recruiter  from  the  Western  Region  Recruiting 
Command  to  receive  a recruiting  ring.  Graham  is  a 
recruiter  for  the  Santa  Ana  DRC.  He  was  presented  his 
ring  by  Major  General  Maxwell  R.  Thurman,  former 
USAREC  commanding  general.  (Mary  Auer,  Cincinnati 
DRC,  Donna  Malkovitch,  Santa  Ana  DRC  and  Jimmie 
Hartfield,  Jackson  DRC] 
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The  Sergeant  Morales 
Club  story 


by  Nadine  Luc 
Peoria  DRC 

The  highest  ideals  of  soldiering 
must  be  met  to  become  a member  of 
the  Sergeant  Morales  Club.  Peoria 
DRC  is  fortunate  in  having  two  mem- 
bers of  this  prestigious  organization. 
They  are  SSG’s  Lee  Leturno  and 
Michael  Carretti. 

Leturno  is  assigned  to  the  Ham- 
mond, IN  recruiting  station  while 
Carretti  works  at  the  Elkhart,  IN  re- 
cruiting station. 

Who  was  Sergeant  Morales,  and 
what’s  so  great  about  being  a member 
of  the  club  named  for  him?  Some  say 
he  was  a fictional  character  made  up 
by  a general  to  spur  his  men  on  to  that 
special  quality  of  leadership  that  turns 
ordinary  men  into  great  soldiers.  A 
certificate  of  membership  issued  by 
the  US  Army  Europe  and  7th  Army 
does  not  treat  the  legendary  Sergeant 
Morales  as  a myth.  They  describe  this 
paragon  of  soldierdom  as  a “98-pound 
weakling  who  had  completed  high 
school  through  the  GED  program.” 
Club  members  are  required  to  emulate 
his  qualities  of  professionalism. 

Sergeant  Morales  is  described  as  a 
physically  slight  man.  “But  when  it 
came  to  dedication  to  the  Army,  he 
strove  for  and  achieved  the  highest 
caliber  of  leadership.”  The  Sergeant 
Morales  story  reveals  that  he  was  of 
Puerto  Rican  descent.  He  had  only  a 
limited  command  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  in  addition  to  passing  the 
GED  test  for  high  school  equivalency. 


he  eventually  completed  two  years  of 
college  work. 

The  story  continues,  “His  great- 
ness as  a leader,  which  is  legendary, 
was  achieved  through  caring  about 
his  men  and  their  families.”  He  kept  a 
personal  log  on  each  soldier  in  his 
squad  when  he  was  their  leader  for 
three  years  in  an  engineer  battalion  of 
a division.  In  it,  he  entered  facts  about 
each  soldier’s  background,  problems, 
MOS,  academic  education,  etc.  At 
least  once  a month,  he  gathered  the 
families  together  at  his  quarters,  to 
socialize  and  to  discuss  problems. 

The  story  relates,  “In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Sergeant  Morales’  squad  re- 
ceived “misfits”  from  other  units  for 
rehabilitation,  in  the  three  years  of  his 
tenure,  his  squad  had  no  AWOLs  and 
consistently  placed  “Number  One”  in 
the  company’s  proficiency  tests.  He 
attributed  this  to  knowing  his  men, 
keeping  them  informed,  and  watching 
out  for  their  interests. 

“He  had  a lot  in  his  favor,  but  no 
special  advantages,”  the  story  goes. 
“He  just  worked  at  his  job  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  Sergeant  Morales  was 
nothing  but  a leader  in  whom  his  sol- 
diers believed.” 

The  Sergeant  Morales  Club  is  not  a 
country  club  for  the  lazy,  nor  is  it  a 
club  for  a favored  few.  It  is  presti- 
gious because  it  is  select,  and  the  dues 
are  “being  a dedicated  professional 
whose  leadership  is  characterized  by 
true  personal  concern  for  the  needs, 
development,  and  welfare  of  the  sol- 


dier, leadership  which  draws  the  very 
best  efforts  from  every  individual. 
The  certificate  of  membership  de- 
clares, “Like  Sergeant  Morales,  you 
are  a leader.” 

It  is  “select”  because,  to  become  a 
member,  a soldier  has  to  meet  with 
and  favorably  impress  five  boards, 
meeting  one  board  per  quarter,  before 
final  determination  is  made.  The  final 
review  board  works  on  a point  basis, 
plus  a go  or  no-go  status  from  each 
board  member.  Sergeants  Major  and  a 
Morales  Club  member  sit  on  each 
board. 

The  boards  start  at  company  level 
and  progress  through  battalion,  bri- 
gade, division  and  corps  levels.  Then 
the  NCO  under  review  meets  with  the 
final  review  board,  made  up  of 
USAREUR  sergeants  major. 

Basic  board  procedures  include 
questions  that  indicate  the  applicant’s 
knowledge  of:  reporting,  uniform  and 
uniform  regulations,  haircut,  unit  his- 
tory, weapons.  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice,  and  complete  informa- 
tion about  the  individuals  for  whom 
the  soldier  is  personally  responsible, 
such  as  squad  or  fire  team  members, 
or  section. 

The  squad  leader’s  log,  or  note- 
book, which  contains  personal  and 
job  related  information  must  be  inside 
the  applicant’s  head  as  well  as  on 
paper. 

It  includes  such  information  as  full 
name,  social  security  number,  place 
of  birth,  date  of  birth,  date  of  rank. 
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basic  pay  entry  date,  basic  Army  ser- 
vice date,  estimated  termination  of 
service  date,  permanent  change  of 
station  date,  marriage  status,  names 
of  wife  and  children,  their  dates  of 
birth  and  their  residence  address.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  log  indicates  the  fi- 
nancial status  of  each  family  and  any 
problems  they  may  have. 

The  board  members  also  ask  ques- 
tios  on  the  Army  regulations  having  to 
do  with  search  and  seizure,  basic  pay 
complaints,  battle  tactics,  maps,  and 
advance  knowledge  on  the  individual’s 
non-commissioned  officer  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

Leturno  received  his  Morales  Club 
membership  in  September  1979  in 
Germany.  He  relates  membership  in 
the  Morales  Club  with  recruiting  to 
the  extent  that  “any  Army  job  requires 
me  to  be  a professional  NCO.  An  NCO 
should  be  what  people  expect  from  a 
professionaly  trained  soldier,”  he  said. 

Leturno  said  he  loves  recruiting  “be- 
cause I enjoy  working  with  people. 
The  most  important  thing  is  to  be  as 
honest  as  you  can  be.”  Sergeant 
Leturno  is  100  percent  year  to  date  in 


his  recruiting  mission. 

The  26  year-old,  nine-year  Army 
veteran  came  to  the  Peoria  DRC  from 
the  12th  Engineering  Bn  in  Germany 
where  he  was  working  in  Company 
Operations  and  as  a training  NCO. 
His  first  MOS  was  as^a  construction 
equipment  operator.  He  has  also 
served  overseas  in  Korea. 

He  holds  four  Army  Commenda- 
tion Medals  and  the  Parchutists’ 
Badge. 

Carretti  was  born  in  Gary,  IN  where 
his  parents  still  reside.  He  joined  the 
Army  in  1970  “at  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,”  he 
said,  and  he  decided  to  make  a career 
of  it.  The  11-year  veteran  has  been  an 
Infantryman,  an  Army  Infantry  In- 
structor and  a reconnaissance  soldier. 
He  came  to  the  Peoria  DRC  from  Ft. 
Lewis,  where  he  was  an  instructor,  a 
Cadre  Advisor  and  the  Primary  and 
Basic  Leadership  Course  instructor. 

He  has  served  overseas  in  Vietnam 
and  in  Kitzgen,  Germany,  where  he 
received  his  Sergeant  Morales  Club 
membership. 

Among  his  significant  awards  and 


decorations  are  the  Silver  Star,  Meri- 
torious Service  Medal,  Bronze  Star, 
the  Army  Commendation  Medal  with 
“V”  device,  the  Purple  Heart  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster,  Vietnamese  Campaign 
and  Service  Medals,  the  Air  Medal, 
Combat  Infantry,  Drill  Sergeant,  Ex- 
pert Rifle,  and  Recruiting  badges.  He 
has  also  received  the  “Distinguished 
Marne  Soldier  Award”. 

Carretti  was  recently  relocated  to 
the  Elkhart  recruiting  station  and  is 
establishing  recruiting  contacts  there. 
He  was  at  118%  for  the  year  he  was 
assigned  to  the  LaSalle  Recruiting 
Station,  and  expects  to  be  at  100 
percent  by  mid-June,  he  said.  He  was 
off  production  from  January  to  April 
of  this  year. 

Carretti  said  that  the  same  qualities 
that  earned  him  a place  in  the  Morales 
Club  apply  to  successful  recruiting. 

“One  must  know  what  the  appli- 
cant’s needs  are,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  sell 
the  Army.  I find  out  what  his  needs 
are  and  help  to  solve  his  problems  by 
suggesting  how  the  Army  can  offer 
him  a solid  way  for  a better  future.  I 
sell  him  something  that  solves  his 
problems.”  ^ 


USAREC's  SGT  Morales  Club  members 


Name 

SFC  Philip  W.  O’Brien  Jr. 
SSG  Roger  L.  Leturno 
SGT  Joseph  M.P.  Camit 
SSG  Morgan  S.  Ward  III 
SSG  Dennis  A.  Daley 
SGT  Carl  Clingenpeel 
SSG  Vincent  C.  Joiner 
SSG  Donald  H.  Leprell 
SSG  David  J.  Carnahan 
SFC  Oren  C.  Barclay 
SFC  Glen  A.  Blackwell 
SGT  Roxanna  Brophy 
SFC  Beverly  C.  Morris 


DRC 

Ft.  Monmouth  DRC 
Peoria  DRC 
Oklahoma  City  DRC 
Little  Rock  DRC 
Jacksonville  DRC 
Richmond  DRC 
Kansas  City  DRC 
Boston  DRC 
Philadelphia  DRC 
Pittsburgh  DRC 
Balt/Wash  DRC 
Denver  DRC 
Phoenix  DRC 
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“1  didn’t  think  I’d  like  the  Army,  so 
I joined  the  service  through  the  Na- 
tional Guard,”  said  PVT  Bonney  L. 
Arbuckle,  a recent  Ft.  Rucker  4th  Bat- 
talion trainee  of  the  month. 

After  almost  five  months,  she  not 
only  likes  the  Army,  but  is  thinking  of 
joining  it  full  time. 

Assigned  to  the  42nd  Company, 
Arbuckle  enlisted  in  the  Vermont  Na- 
tional Guard  last  January.  After  com- 
pleting basic  training  at  Ft.  Jackson 
she  reported  to  Ft.  Rucker  for  air  traf- 
fic control  (ATC)  training. 

Arbuckle’s  schooling  in  the  radar 
approach  control  ATC  course  encom- 
passes all  aspects  of  radar  and  non- 
radar air  traffic  control. 

Included  in  the  course  are  general 
subjects,  reading  weather  informa- 
tion, using  proper  communications 
terms  and  procedures,  instrument 
flight  rules  and  rules  for  aircraft  take- 
offs and  landings. 

She  recently  completed  the  manual 
training  portion  of  the  course  where, 
in  a simulated  situation,  the  student 


simultaneously  communicates  with 
the  pilots  of  nine  aircraft,  controlling 
their  approaches  take-offs  and  separ- 
ations (leaving  controlled  air-space). 

Arbuckle  believes  it  is  good  for  her 
to  be  exposed  to  people  from  differ- 
ent backgrounds  and  experiences. 

“Individuals  must  make  their  own 
decisions  about  what  is  best  for  them,” 
she  said. 

The  top  trainee  cited  company  in- 
spections as  being  one  method  of  good 
training  and  discipline  that  can  help 
soldiers  develop  better  habits. 

An  avid  lover  of  sports,  the  one-time 
college  basketball  player’s  “pet  peeve” 
is  the  difficulty  she  experiences  while 
competing  with  men  in  sports. 

“It’s  hard  to  get  the  respect  of  the 
men  on  my  softball  team  and  for  them 
to  treat  me  as  an  equal,”  said  Ar- 
buckle. 

“I  want  to  show  them  that  a woman 
can  play  softball  as  good  as  a man 
can;  not  to  show  off,  but  because  I 
enjoy  playing  the  sport,”  she  added. 


She  voiced  no  qualms  about  how 
NGOs  treat  women  in  the  Army. 

“Overall,  NGOs  in  the  Army  treat 
women  soldiers  as  equals  by  allow- 
ing them  fair  chances  for  promotions 
and  other  progression  in  the  system. 

Cross-country  skiing  in  Vermont 
and  participating  in  many  outdoor 
sports  occupies  Arbuckle’s  free  time. 

In  a recent  sports  competition  at  Ft. 
Rucker,  Arbuckle  was  an  all-star  on 
the  company’s  first-place  womens 
softball  team  and  a member  of  the 
unit’s  second-place  basketball  team. 

A 1980  graduate  of  Randolph  Un- 
ion High  School,  Randolph  Center, 
VT,  Arbuckle  enjoys  meeting  new 
people.  She  expressed  regrets  in  part- 
ing with  the  many  good  friends  she 
made  while  at  Ft.  Rucker. 

The  top  trainee  plans  to  continue 
with  her  college  education  working 
towards  a degree  in  electrical  engi- 
neering. 

Arbuckle  was  selected  for  the  top 
trainee  award  by  a board  of  senior 
NGOs  and  received  a $50  US  Savings 
Bond  and  a Letter  of  Commendation,  y 


Top  ATC 
trainee 
now  likes 
Army  life 

Photo  by  SP4  Deb  Ellis 
Story  by  Jacquelyn  Riley 
Ft.  Rucker,  PAO 


Private  Bonny  Arbuckle  makes  an  adjustment  to  the  ground 
control  approach  radar. 
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by  Al  Goree 
Syracuse  DRC 


“Know  your  prospect!”  says  SFC 
Philip  T.  Sparks,  Commander  of  the 
Utica,  NY  recruiting  station,  when 
he’s  asked  to  explain  how  he  main- 
tains his  winning  record  at  the  Syra- 
cuse DRC.  “I  learn  all  I can  about  a 
prospect  before  making  my  first  con- 
tac  with  him  or  her,  then  I definitely 
have  an  advantage  in  the  all-import- 
ant initial  interview,”  he  said.  “It  is  so 
crucial  in  gaining  a prospect’s  confi- 
dence. I have  a psychological  influ- 
ence over  him  when  I’ve  done  my 
homework.  However,  my  trump  card 
is  the  old  high  school  yearbook.  It 
provides  a wealth  of  information  on 
an  individual. 

But,  nothing  works  everytime,” 
Sparks  emphasizes. 

Sparks’  personality  reflects  a suc- 
cessful recruiter.  He  is  known  as  a 
humorist  and  a great  conversational- 
ist. The  Martinsville,  VA  native  has 
spent  more  than  nine  of  his  13  years  in 
the  ArmyinUSAREC.  He  was  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  graduate  of  his  1971 
Recruiting  and  Career  Counselor 
Course. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  New  Hartford,  NY 
Kiwanis  Club,  and  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  second  vice  president  for  the 
coming  year.  He  is  also  a member  of 
Kazim  Shrine  Temple  in  Roanoke, 
VA. 

“I  load  my  guns  with  all  the  infor- 
mation I can  get  on  an  individual  so 
that,  when  I contact  him  by  phone,  I 
can  control  the  conversation.  I have 
the  edge  on  him.  A good  pre-approach 
pays  dividends.  It  helps  establish  a 
good  rapport  with  a prospect.  If  I 
make  him  feel  comfortable  and  re- 
laxed, the  guy  likes  me.  He  trusts  me. 


He  believes  I am  acting  in  his  best  in- 
terest, which  I am. 

“I  make  an  appointment  with  him 
and  when  he  comes  in,  I already  know 
what  he’s  likely  to  sign  up  for,  a cook 
or  an  MP  or  an  Infantryman,  or  may- 
be he’s  just  hot  for  good  educational 
benefits  I talk  about.  Whatever  it  is. 
I’m  loaded  for  him  when  he  comes  in, 
and  I give  him  the  whole  nine  yards. 
All  about  the  benefits,  the  travel,  the 
training  he  wants,  the  freedom  of 
being  on  his  own,  whatever  turns  him 
on,  I have  it  for  him. 

“Sometimes  I even  have  to  sell  the 
parents.  If  I get  acquainted  with  them 
on  the  phone  before  talking  with  my 
prospect,  I learn  their  attitude  toward 
the  Army,  and  I try  to  use  it  to  advan- 
tage. They  may  help  me,  or  I may 
have  to  sell  the  prospect  around  the 
parents.  If  they’re  hostile  to  the  mili- 
tary, they  may  be  hostile  toward  their 
child.  The  prospect  might  just  want  to 
get  away  from  that  atmosphere  at 
home. 

“Use  everything  to  advantage.  Don’t 
let  negative  responses  whip  you,” 
Sparks  said.  “I  get  the  prospect  into 
my  office  as  soon  as  I can  to  give  him 
the  Army  story.  I get  him  enthused,  I 
keep  him  enthused,  I enlist  him.  That’s 
the  attitude  I have  toward  putting  my 
prospects  under  contract. 

“If  I take  more  than  36  hours  from 
contact  to  contract,  I risk  losing  my 
prospect.  The  longer  I take  in  work- 
ing my  applicant,  the  more  time  I’m 
giving  him  to  develop  a ‘take-it-or- 
leave-it’  attitude.  Sparks  said.  And, 
most  times,  he’ll  leave  it.  So  I waste 
no  time  from  contact  to  nose-to-nose 
selling.  Have  to  . . . I’ve  got  a record  to 
maintain. 

“My  next  goal  up  the  career  ladder 
is  to  work  in  Professional  Develop- 
ment and  train  new  recruiters,” 
Sparks  said.  “And  in  case  anybody 
would  like  to  do  a ‘pre-approach’  on 
me,”  he  suggested,  “just  mention  Ar- 
my. That’s  what  turns  me  on.” 


Northeast 
recruiter 
gets  the 
edge  on 
prospects 
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Recruiter’s  record  reflects 


Sergeant  First  Class  Silverio  Holguin  delivers  his  sales-pitch  with  the  determination 
that  has  earned  him  praise  in  the  El  Paso  area. 


Story  by  Ken  Flynn 
Photos  by  Jerry  Liftman 
El  Paso  Herald-Post 


When  Silverio  Holguin  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande  into  El  Paso  from  Chihu- 
ahua City,  Mexico,  in  the  summer  of 
1955  he  had  only  the  clothes  on  his 
back,  a suitcase,  and  a dime. 

He  was  a young  man  of  23,  and  he 
and  his  bride,  Romelia,  had  a lot  of 
plans. 

But  El  Paso’s  streets  were  not  paved 
with  gold,  as  they  soon  found  out.  In 
fact,  the  city  was  hot  that  summer  day 
as  they  walked  downtown,  carrying 
their  belongings  en  route  to  an  uncle’s 
house. 

“Back  then  things  were  cheaper  and 
I thought  I could  get  two  Cokes  for  a 
dime,”  he  recalled.  “But  only  one 
Coke  came  out.  We  had  to  share  the 
bottle  between  us.” 

Since  that  time  the  Holguins  have 
also  shared  a lifetime  of  experiences, 
and  both  said  they  would  do  it  all  over 
again. 

Naturalized  citizens  now,  the  Hol- 
guins have  traveled  to  Europe  and 
have  lived  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  preparing  to 
move  into  their  new  home  and  “settle 
down”  in  El  Paso. 

Holguin  is  a sergeant  first  class  in 
charge  of  the  El  Paso’s  Northgate 
Army  Recruiting  Station  and  a 25- 
year  veteran  of  military  service. 

When  he  first  came  to  El  Paso  he 
spoke  no  English  and  had  trouble 
finding  a job. 

“We  were  young,”  said  Mrs.  Hol- 
guin. “We  had  a lot  of  faith  in  the  US.  We 
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love  for  Army 


came  to  El  Paso  because  we  wanted  to 
work.  We’ve  done  well  here.” 

It  was  not  always  easy,  Holguin 
recalls. 

“When  I came  to  El  Paso  I worked 
as  a porter.  I didn’t  know  any  English 
so  I couldn’t  get  a better  job.” 

Back  in  Chihuahua  City  he  had 
been  working  in  the  personnel  depart- 
ment of  El  Heraldo,  the  capital’s  lead- 
ing newspaper.  He  tried  to  get  a job 
with  the  Newspaper  Printing  Corp. 
in  El  Paso  but  language  was  a prob- 
lem. 

“I  joined  the  Arrtiy  in  March  of 
1956,”  he  recalled.  “I  love  the  Army.  I 
could  retire  but  I’ll  serve  for  40  years, 
if  they  let  me.” 

Serving  as  a rookie  soldier  had  its 
problems,  Holguin  said,  especially 
not  knowing  English. 

“When  the  sergeant  shouted  ‘right 
face’  I had  to  look  to  see  where  every- 
one was  moving  and  then  I would 
move  too.  I had  to  be  fast.” 

Holguin  learned  fast  in  the  Army. 
From  El  Paso  he  was  sent  to  Ft.  Car- 
son,  and  from  there  was  transferred  to 
Germany.  His  wife  went  along  and 
learned  to  speak  German  as  well  as 
English. 

Returning  to  the  US,  he  became  a 
gunnery  instructor  in  the  Officers 
Candidate  School  at  Ft.  Sill,  and  from 
there  did  a tour  in  Korea. 

After  Korea  it  was  back  to  the  same 
job  at  Sill,  followed  by  another  tour  in 
Germany  and  home  again  to  an  in- 
structor’s job  at  Ft.  Lewis. 

The  Vietnam  conflict  broke  out  and 
Holguin  served  with  the  25th  Division 
in  Cuchi,  South  Vietnam. 

After  Vietnam  he  returned  to  the 
NCO  Academy,  then  volunteered  to 
serve  another  tour  in  Vietnam. 

Army  brass  recognized  his  love  for 
the  service,  and  chose  him  to  be  a 
recruiter  in  1971.  He  has  been  in  El 
Paso  since  1973. 

Recently  Holguin’s  superiors,  LTC 


Thomas  Schatzman  Jr.,  CPT  John 
Damoth  and  MSG  Billy  Hutchins, 
honored  the  sergeant  for  his  outstand- 
ing record  as  a recruiter,  citing  the 
station’s  high  number  of  recruits, 
making  it  the  top  recruiting  station  in 
the  El  Paso  area. 

“I  couldn’t  have  done  it  if  it  were  not 
for  the  six  men  I have  here,”  he  said. 
“They’re  like  sons  to  me.  In  fact,  they 
call  me  ‘Dad’  and  they  call  my  wife 
‘Mom.’” 

Mrs.  Holguin  is  a frequent  visitor  to 
the  recruiting  office,  often  bringing 
coffee  cake  baked  from  a recipe  she 
learned  in  Germany. 

“I  have  no  regrets,”  she  said  reflect- 
ing on  her  husband’s  military  career. 
“I  was  worried  when  he  was  in  Viet- 
nam but  the  Army  has  been  a good  life 
for  us.  We  have  met  many  wonderful 
people  and  we’re  proud  to  serve  the 
US.” 

She  said  that  they  both  laugh  when 
they  look  back  on  their  youthful  plans 
and  ideas. 

We  came  to  the  United  States  be- 


cause we  thought  we  could  make  a lot 
of  money  fast  and  then  go  back  to 
Mexico,”  she  said.  “We  had  plans  to 
earn  enough  money  to  buy  a drive-in 
movie,  but  that  didn’t  work  out.” 

The  Holguins  have  two  sons,  both 
students  at  Austin  High  School.  Sil- 
verio  Jr.,  17,  plays  with  a rock  group. 
He  was  born  in  Germany.  Octavio,  16, 
was  born  in  Washington. 

Holguin  said  he  found  no  evidence 
of  racial  discrimination  in  the  Army. 

A lot  of  people  said  the  Army  is 
hard  on  Mexicans  and  blacks,  but  I 
hav  found  that  is  not  true,”  he  said. 
“The  only  people  discriminated 
against  are  the  leechers  and  the  loaf- 
ers. If  you  want  to  be  a good  soldier 
and  work  hard,  the  Army  is  a good 
life.” 

Holguin  has  been  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  and  received  eight  medals 
and  numerous  service  commenda- 
tions. 

“I  believe  in  the  Army,”  he  said. 
“There  isn’t  anything  else  I would 
rather  do.”  ^ 
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1 . Under  the  rule  of  50,  the  negotiates  area 

objectives/missions  with  the  recruiters. 

a.  Station  Commander  c.  Area  Commander 

b.  Assistant  Area  Commander  d.  DRC  Commander 

2.  How  frequently  must  the  station  commander  update 
the  production  sheet  (USAREC  Forms  101-R,  102-R,  103-R)? 

a.  Annually  c.  Daily 

b.  Quarterly  d.  Monthly 

3.  Individual  ASVAB  scores  can  be  recorded  on  the  Lead 
Refinement  List  (USAREC  Form  539) 

True False 

4.  The  Prospect  Card  Locator  File  allows  for  the  quick  re- 
trieval of  any  USAREC  200  Card  in  the  shipped  pending, 
daily,  and  monthly  suspense  files  (Divisions  II,  III,  and  IV) 

T rue False 

5.  Which  of  the  following  codes  is  used  to  indicate  a lead 
that  is  attending  college? 

a.  CE  c.  Nl 

b.  COL  d.  X 

6.  Entries  in  the  planning  guide  are  daily  or  future  re- 
minders of  events  that  are  planned/programmed  to  happen. 

True False 

7.  Which  of  the  following  USAREC  Regulations  defines 
what  recruiters  can  and  cannot  do  regarding  the  pre-en- 
listment training  (PET)  of  applicants? 

a.  USAREC  Reg.  600-51  c.  USAREC  Reg.  600-1 5 

b.  USAREC  Reg.  350-7  d.  USAREC  Reg.  350-4 

8.  The  Loan  Forgiveness  Program  is  for  applicants  who  en- 
list into  the  Active  Army  only. 

T rue False 

9.  Effective  1 Mar  81 , soldiers  entering  the  new  recruiter 
program  will  have  9 months  to  complete  their  new  recruiter 
status. 

True False 

10.  AlternateTraining  Program  enlistees  may  participate  in 
annual  training  prior  to  completion  of  basic  training. 

True False 

1 1 . Telephonic  Police  Records  Checks  cannot  be  made  by 
which  of  the  following? 

a.  Station  Commanders  c.  Area  Commanders 

b.  Commissioned  Officers  d.  Assistant  Area 

Commanders 


1 2.  The  signatures  of  the  parents  or  legal  guardian  on  DD 
Form  1966  will  be  witnessed  by  a commissioned,  warrant, 
or  noncommissioned  officer.  Otherwise,  the  signature  must 
be  notarized. 

True False 

1 3.  The  Accession  Control  Measure  (ACM)  is  the  first  step 
in  establishing  ASVAB  priorities  of  contact.  The  ACM  prior- 
ity of  contact  is: 

a.  ACM  Mil,  followed  by  ACM  IV  followed  by  ACM  II 

b.  ACM  I,  followed  by  ACM  II,  followed  by  ACM  lll-V 

c.  ACM  II,  followed  by  ACM  I,  followed  by  ACM  IIIA 

d.  ACM  l-IIIA,  followed  by  ACM  IIIB,  followed  by  ACM  IV 

1 4.  All  personnel  attending  training  or  receiving  individual 
training  assistance  will  record  in  their  daily  planning  guide, 
the  date  and  time  of  the  training  and  the  subjects  taught  or 
individual  training  assistance  received. 

True False 

15.  EST  material  will  not  be  copied  or  reprinted  atany  time. 

True False 

1 6.  Prior  to  being  sent  to  the  Armed  Forces  Examining  and 
Entrance  Station  (AFEES)  or  a Mobile  Examining  Team 
(MET)  site,  it  is  mandatory  to  administerthe  EST  to  which  of 
the  following? 

a.  High  School  Diploma  Graduate 

b.  Prior  Service 

c.  College  Graduate 

d.  Non  High  School  Graduate 

17.  The  Delayed  Entry  Program  (DEP)  is  a conditional  a- 
greement  pending  final  decision  by  the  applicant. 

T rue False 

1 8.  Non-prior  service  male  and  female  high  school  diploma 

graduates  (HSDG)  may  be  enlisted  into  the  DEP  for  a maxi- 
mum period  of days. 

a.  270  c.  180 

b.  365  d.  90 

19.  The  purpose  of  the  College  Recruiting  Program  (CRP)  is 
to  increase  enlistments  of  Accession  Control  Measures 
(ACM’s)  1-111  from  the  nation’s  colleges  and  universities 
for  the  total  Army,  and  to  support  officer  procurement 
programs. 

True False 

20.  Only  the  Army  can  offer  a two  year  enlistment  option. 

T rue False 
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B Update 

- States  offer  tuition  breaks 


Thirty-nine  states  now  offer  service  members  and  their 
families  some  tuition  breaks  while  stationed  in  one  of 
those  states  and  attending  a state-operated  post-secondary 
school. 

These  states  charge  the  lower  in-state  tuition  rates  to 
military  family  members  living  in  the  state,  but  whose 
legal  residence  may  be  elsewhere. 

In  31  states,  the  lower  in-state  tuition  is  offered  to 
assigned  military  families  without  limitation.  They  are 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska  and  Nevada. 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin also  offer  the  lowered  tuition. 

States  with  limitations  are: 

• Alabama:  Auburn,  (except  for  dependents)  and  the 
University  of  Alabama  do  not  offer  the  in-state  rates. 

• Alaska:  Lower  in  state  rates  for  part-time  students 
only. 


— 

S Diagnostic  Test 


1 . c.  To  prepare  applicants  for  AFEES  medical  processing  by  insuring  thatthey 
have  in  their  possession  required  medicai  documentation,  eye  glasses,  etc. 
(Paragraph  1a,  USAREC/MEPCOM  Reg  601-43) 

2.  d.  Prepare  and  submit  a moral  waiver  on  a self-admitted  or  alieged  record  if 
the  offenses  require  a waiver  under  Appendix  C,  (AR  601  -21 0) 

3.  d.  All  of  the  above 

4.  d.  DA  Form  3072-1 A thru  1C  (Paragraph  3-8a,  AR  601-210) 

5.  c.  Criminal  or  juvenile  court  charges  filed  or  pending  against  them  by  civil 
authorities.  (Appendix  A,  Line  K,  AR  601-210) 

6.  c.  1 (Tabie  2-2,  AR  601-210) 

7.  False  — A soldier  must  take  action  to  enroll  in  VEAP  by  completing  an 
“EDSAVE”  allotment  form.  (Paragraph  2A,  VEAP  Programmed  Text) 

8.  True  — If  an  applicant  has  neither  parents  nor  guardian  or  is  married,  legally 
separated,  or  divorced,  a statement  to  this  effect  will  be  entered  in  the  Remarks 
block  of  the  form  and  applicant  may  beenlisted  without  parental  consent.  (Table 
4-1,  Rule  A,  Footnote  4a,  AR  601-210) 

9.  b.  ACM  l-IIIA,  followed  by  ACM  NIB,  followed  by  ACM  IV.  (USARECCir601-60, 
Annex  C to  Appendix  A,  paragraph  2) 


• California:  Service  members  receive  in-state  rates 
the  first  year. 

• Connecticut:  In  state  rates  for  all  but  non-resident 
service  members  living  on  a military  installation  in  the 
state. 

• Illinois:  Community  colleges  charge  out-of-state 
rates. 

• Indiana:  University  of  Indiana  and  Indiana  State 
University  grant  in-state  rates  to  all  but  military  spouses; 
Purdue  University  does  not  allow  in-state  rates. 

• Maryland:  University  of  Maryland  offers  in-state 
rates  to  service  member  or  spouse  attending  fulltime;  St. 
Mary’s  College  and  the  community  college  system  offer 
in-state  rates  to  all  military  families. 

• Michigan:  Central  Michigan  University  charges  out- 
of-state  rates. 

All  other  states  grant  only  out  of  state  rates.  They  are: 
Delaware,  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  (legis- 
lation pending).  New  York,  North  Carolina  (legislation 
pending),  Pennsylvania  (legislation  pending),  Vermont, 
Virginia,  (legislation  pending).  West  Virginia  and  Wyom- 
ing. (ARNEWS) 

CORRECTION 

The  first  name  of  MG  Hoiward  G.  Crowell,  Jr.,  was  inadver- 
tently dropped  from  his  biography  in  this  department  last 
month  when  he  assumed  command  of  USAREC.  (Ed.) 


Answers  to  August  1981  test 


10.  c.  Thekicker  is  available  af  the  present  t/me  to  non  prior  service,  high  school 
diploma  graduates  with  an  AFQT  of  50  or  higher.  (Paragraph  39,  VEAP  Pro- 
grammed Text) 

11.  d.  She  has  a non-waiverable  moral  disqualification  (Appendix  A,  Line  O,  AR 
601-210) 

12.  c.  Station  commander,  assistant  area  commander,  or  Professional  Develop- 
ment NCO.  (Appendix  C,  Paragraph  1 , USAREC  Pam  350-2) 

13.  d.  Not  authorized.  (Chapter  3,  Section  II,  paragraph  3-9E,  AR  601-210) 

14.  c.  Station  commander  and  area  commander.  DRC  maintains  on-production 
recruiter  statistics  on  USAREC  Form  598.  (Chapter  3,  Section  III,  Appendix  D, 
USAREC  Reg  350-7) 

15.  True  — (Chapter  2,  Section  III,  Paragraph  2-1 1 b(6),  USAREC  Reg  350-7) 

1 6.  c.  USAREC  Form  533  (Processing  List).  (Chapter  3,  Section  III,  Appendix  A, 
Paragraph  1 , USAREC  Reg  350-7) 

1 7.  True  — (Chapter  2,  Section  II,  Paragraph  2-7a(7),  USAREC  Reg  350-7) 

1 8.  d.  “General”.  (Chapter  2 Section  IV,  Paragraph  2-1 7B,  USAREC  Reg  350-7) 

19.  c.  Monthly  (Chapter  2,  Section  V,  Pararaph  2-32c(1),  USAREC  Reg  350-7) 

20.  c.  Three  (Annex  N to  Appendix  B,  USAREC  Cir  601-60) 

y 
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Tours  of  Ft.  Leonard  Wood 


Story  and  Photos 
by  Chris  Phillips 
St.  Louis  DRC 

Sergeant  First  Class  Larry  Bolton,  a 
field  recruiter  with  the  St.  Louis 
DRC’s  Ft.  Leonard  Wood  recruiting 
station  is  consistently  a top  producer. 
His  secret?  He  has  a knack  of  conceiv- 
ing good  ideas  and  following  up  on 
them  with  hard  work  and  extra  effort. 

Bolton’s  keys  to  success  are  using 
all  available  assets,  concentrating  his 
efforts  toward  the  high  school  mar- 
ket, and  putting  his  personal  talents  to 
use. 

The  Ft.  Leonard  Wood  recruiting 
station  is  located  at  the  post’s  main 
gate.  Bolton,  a former  Ft.  Leonard 
Wood  company  training  NCO  and 
engineer  school  instructor,  finds  sev- 
eral kinds  of  support  at  the  post.  Par- 
ticularly valuable  to  his  recruiting  ef- 
forts are  tours  of  the  installation  that 
he  conducts  regularly  for  groups  of 
students,  four  at  a time.  “I’ve  de- 
signed posters  for  my  high  schools,”  he 
relates,  “that  ask:  ‘Would  you  like  to 
see  an  Army  firing  range?  A truck 
driving  school?  Army  bulldozers?’  The 
posters  ask  interested  students  to  con- 
tact their  counselors.  The  response  has 
been  tremendous.  I let  the  counselors 
select  students  for  the  tours.  They’re 
able  to  pick  out  the  best  prospects 
from  the  dozens  of  interested  stu- 
dents. I drive  four  students  to  the  post 
every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  after- 
noon for  a tour.  I already  have  80 
juniors  waiting  for  tours  next  school 
year.  The  tours  are  well  worth  the 
time  and  effort  they  take.” 

As  a soldier  who  has  been  assigned 
at  Ft.  Leonard  Wood  for  more  than 
four  years,  Bolton  is  well  qualified  to 
conduct  the  tours.  He  takes  advantage 
of  personal  ties  at  the  post  to  enhance 
the  students’  experiences.  A drill  ser- 
geant, SFC  Stanley  Chapman,  is  es- 


pecially helpful.  Chapman  lets  Bolton 
bring  students  into  his  barracks  to  see 
a permanent  display  set  up  for  them. 

Before  students  can  participate  in 
the  tours,  they  must  get  their  parents 
to  sign  a consent  form.  “Signing  the 
form  makes  the  parents  aware  from 
the  start  that  their  children  are  con- 
sidering the  Army,”  explains  Bolton, 
“and,  it  gets  them  used  to  allowing 
their  children  to  participate  in  Army 
activities.  That  makes  it  easier  to  get 
their  support  later  on.” 

The  tours  begin  with  a visit  to  Chap- 
man’s barracks,  where  the  students 
can  see  firsthand  the  living  condi- 
tions of  soldiers  undergoing  basic  or 
advanced  individual  training.  Bolton 
gives  the  students  an  honest  descrip- 
tion of  barracks  life. 

Next  on  a typical  tour’s  itinerary  is 
a visit  to  the  Ft.  Leonard  Wood  rifle 
range,  where  the  students  watch 
trainees  fire  at  various  targets. 


Bolton  then  takes  his  groups  to 
several  engineering  training  centers, 
including  the  area  where  he  once 
taught.  His  contacts  with  the  instruc- 
tors allow  him  to  give  the  students  the 
opportunity  to  see  earth-moving 
equipment  in  action. 

Also  included  on  the  schedule  is  a 
visit  to  Ft.  Leonard  Wood’s  “million 
dollar  hole”,  where  a variety  of  earth 
moving  equipment  is  used  by  trainees. 

Bolton  also  gives  the  students  the 
opportunity  to  climb  inside  a tank  and 
an  armored  personnel  carrier. 

The  last  stop  on  a typical  tour  is  the 
post’s  education  center,  where  Bolton 
shows  the  students  the  range  of  edu- 
cational benefits  open  to  them  in  the 
Army.  He  emphasizes,  during  this 
portion  of  the  tour,  that  soldiers  can 
receive  both  vocational  and  college- 
level  education  at  their  post’s  educa- 
tion center  while  they  serve. 


Sergeant  First  Class  Larry  Bolton  explains  the  operation  of  the  rifle  range  to  high 
school  students  during  one  of  the  twice  weekly  tours  he  conducts  at  Ft.  Leonard 
Wood. 
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contribute  to  recruiter’s  success 


Another  personal  contact  who  helps 
Bolton’s  recruiting  efforts  is  a neigh- 
bor, SGM  Ralph  Nelson,  who  is  the 
bandmaster  of  the  Ft.  Leonard  Wood 
Army  Band.  Bolton  coordinates  di- 
rectly with  Nelson  to  schedule  ap- 
pearances of  the  band  at  his  high 
schools.  When  the  band  performs, 
Bolton  helps  them  unload  their  equip- 
ment and  sets  up  interviews  between 
Nelson  and  students  interested  in  be- 
coming Army  musicians. 

Bolton  aims  for  the  high  school 
market  by  showing  a strong  commit- 
ment to  the  educational  establishments 
in  his  area.  In  the  Richland  school 
system,  Bolton  attends  meetings  of 
the  school  board.  He  has  spoken  be- 


fore the  board  on  the  Army’s  educa- 
tional programs.  Proving  his  commit- 
ment to  education  helps  Bolton  estab- 
lish the  credibility  of  the  Army’s  edu- 
cational offers. 

Other  ties  that  Bolton  finds  helpful 
are  his  contacts  with  high  school 
newspaper  editors.  He  provides  them 
with  the  dates  of  the  band  perform- 
ances he  sets  up  well  in  advance,  and 
they  print  the  information. 

Bolton  demonstrates  a personal 
commitment  to  his  schools  by  attend- 
ing all  athletic  events  possible.  The 
effort  gives  him  additional  access  to 
students  in  a friendly,  relaxed  set- 
ting. He  always  appears  in  uniform  to 
give  the  Army  maximum  visibility. 


While  Bolton  has  customized  his  ef- 
forts to  fit  his  own  talents  and  the 
assets  available  to  him,  similar  methods 
can  be  adopted  by  recruiters  in  other 
settings.  “It  helps  to  have  a post  near- 
by,” Bolton  acknowledges.  “But,  re- 
cruiters in  other  areas  have  assets 
they  can  use  for  tours,  such  as  Re- 
serve centers.  Anywhere  there’s  Army 
equipment,  a recruiter  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  kids  interested.  Any  recruiter 
who  has  established  his  credibility 
can  offer  to  help  students  understand 
their  ASVAB  results  in  exchange  for 
ASVAB  testing.  And  everyone  has  a 
hobby  that  he  can  use  to  make  con- 
tacts and  win  support.  What  has  helped 
me  can  help  others,  too”  S' 


Sergeant  First  Class  Larry  Bolton  demonstrates  his  heavy  equipment  operating  skills  for  high  school  students  during  a tour  of  Ft. 
Leonard  Wood. 
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Apprenticeship  program 
offers  career  incentives 


by  C.  Joseph  Spencer 
Ft.  Wainwright  PAO 

The  big  day  has  finally  arrived. 
After  four  long  years  in  the  Army, 
you’re  getting  out.  Free  again. 

With  a letter  of  recommendation 
from  your  NCOIC  in  hand,  you  waste 
no  time  in  applying  for  a job  on  the  out- 
side. Should  be  no  problem  because 
you’ve  been  working  in  your  field  for 
the  last  four  years  — plenty  of  time  to 
learn  a trade. 

“Well,  this  letter’s  very  nice  and  all, 
but  do  you  have  something  that  can 
show  me  what  you  know,”  the  pros- 
pective employer  might  snarl.  After 
telling  him  that  you  don’t  really  have 
anything  on  paper  to  prove  you’ve 
done  what  you  said,  he’ll  probably 
lead  you  to  the  door,  arm  on  your 
shoulder,  and  nicely  say,  “I’ll  tell  you 
what,  we’ve  got  your  number  on  file, 
we’ll  give  you  a call  . . . sometime.” 

Although  this  scenario  doesn’t  rep- 
resent what  awaits  all  servicemem- 
bers  when  they  get  out  into  the  civil- 
ian mainstream,  it  does  illustrate  a 
bad  situation  that  soldiers  can  avoid  if 
they  know  how. 

This  is  how  the  Army’s  Apprentice- 
ship Program  works  and  for  thous- 
ands of  soldiers,  it  is  providing  a way 
to  document  service  experience  so 
they’ll  have  more  than  memories 
when  they  get  out  and  go  looking  for  a 
job. 

By  recording  the  hours  spent  on  the 
job  each  day,  servicemembers  can 
earn  a journeyman’s  certificate  in  any 
one  of  95  different  job  areas.  The  cer- 
tificate is  awarded  by  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training  and  it  can  open 
doors  to  more  responsible  and  higher 
paying  jobs  on  the  outside. 

“It’s  something  that  a person  can 
show  a prospective  employer  that 
documents  exactly  what  that  person 
has  done  on  the  job,”  commented 


Irineo  Juan,  education  service  spec- 
ialist at  the  Ft.  Wainwright  education 
office. 

“If  a soldier  is  willing  to  stick  with 
the  program.  I’d  say  by  all  means, 
pursue  it  because  it  can  only  help,” 
said  Juan. 

Juan  pointed  out  that  there  are 
about  85  soldiers  at  Wainwright  who 
are  currently  involved  in  the  program. 
“We’ve  got  everyone  from  welders 
and  radio  communications  people  to 
truck  drivers  and  photographers 
working  for  certificates.” 

According  to  Juan,  it’s  not  hard  to 
get  started.  “Of  course  the  soldier 
must  contact  us  to  get  things  rolling. 
The  other  criterion  for  the  program  is 
that  the  soldier  be  eligible  for  accred- 
itation. Most  of  the  nearly  100  MOSs 
that  do  qualify  are  technically  ori- 
ented in  maintenance  or  electrical 
areas,”  he  added. 

After  completing  the  paperwork  to 
start  the  program,  it’s  only  a matter  of 
recording  daily  hours  on  the  proper 
forms. 

Before  a soldier  becomes  eligible 
for  the  journeyman’s  certificate,  he 
will  have  to  log  6,000  or  8,000  hours  in 
addition  to  receiving  MOS  related  in- 
struction such  as  classroom  instruc- 
tion or  correspondence  courses.  The 
soldier  is  responsible  for  recording  his 
own  hours  and  additional  documenta- 
tion is  only  needed  when  overtime 
hours  are  submitted. 

According  to  program  guidelines,  a 
soldier  can  work  six  hours  each  day  of 
the  work  week,  or  132  hours  per 
month.  Anything  more  than  that  is 
overtime  and  would  have  to  be  justi- 
fied. 

At  that  rate,  it  takes  years  to  record 
the  time  needed  for  the  certificate,  but 
the  idea  is  the  soldier  would  spend 
that  time  on  the  job  anyway  so  the 
program  offers  a chance  to  fully  capi- 
talize on  time  spent  in  the  Army. 


Soldiers  who  leave  the  Army  before 
completing  the  program  can  take  their 
log  records  with  them.  They  can  also 
obtain  a letter  of  partial  completion 
from  the  education  office  which 
states  the  number  of  hours  worked. 

In  addition  to  straight  working 
hours,  the  service  schools  and  corres- 
pondence courses  which  are  related  to 
the  jobs  are  taken  into  account.  Pre- 
vious work  experience  may  also  be 
accredited  in  some  areas. 

Soldiers  today,  whether  they  plan 
to  stay  in  the  Army  for  three  or  20 
years,  seem  to  be  more  aware  of  using 
their  time  to  maximum  benefit.  The 
Army’s  apprenticeship  program  could 
be  considered  among  the  best  ways  to 
get  the  most  out  of  the  Army  exper- 
ience. y 
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Nurse  named  as  pageant  winner 


by  Rick  Sonntag 
HSC  PAO 

“What  does  an  Army  nurse  look 
like?”  That’s  a question  Miss  Army 
Health  Services  Command  (HSC),  CPT 
Pat  Large , has  asked  herself  for  years . 

The  1980  Miss  HSC  said,  “I  am  tired 
of  being  asked  by  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  when  they  look  at  me  and 
find  out  you’re  in  the  military,  ‘Why  in 
the  world  did  you  ever  go  in  the 


service?” 

At  31-years,  the  Virginia  native  said 
she  entered  the  Miss  Health  Services 
Command  pageant  because,  “it  was  a 
golden  opportunity  to  let  people  know 
that  you  are  indeed  very  happy  and 
proud  to  be  an  Army  nurse.” 

She  serves  as  a staff  nurse  in  the 
surgical  intensive  care  unit  at  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center’s  Beach  Pavil- 
lion. 


Captain  Pat  Large,  recentiy  named  Miss  Army  Health  Services  Command,  tends  to 
her  nursing  duties  at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center. 


She  said  from  age  seven,  two  things 
were  sure:  she  wanted  to  attend  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  become  a 
nurse.  “When  I was  a little  girl,  we 
would  go  to  Charlottesville  for  visits 
and  I was  awed  by  the  university.  I 
had  a great  aunt  who  was  a nurse  and 
it  was  the  thing  I was  going  to  do.  It 
never  changed.” 

Through  a friend,  I found  out  about 
the  Army,”  she  related,  “and  talked 
with  a recruiter.” 

She  said,  “I  thought  he  was  kidding.” 
“There’s  got  to  be  a catch,”  she  told  the 
recruiter,  “You  can’t  pay  for  my  last  two 
years  of  school,  pay  me  a monthly  salary 
and  all  I have  to  do  is  come  in  the 
service  for  three  years.”  It  Was  no  joke 
and  she  signed  on  the  dotted  line. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  she  put 
on  her  Army  nurse’s  uniform  and  she  is 
the  first  to  praise  the  many  benefits  of 
Army  mursing. 

“Basically,  the  most  important  dif- 
ference between  military  and  civilian 
nursing  is  that  in  service,  you  are  given 
responsibility  much  quicker,”  she  said. 

“By  the  time  I was  24, 1 was  in  charge 
of  an  SICU  (Surgical  Intensive  Care 
Unit).  If  I had  my  druthers,  I would  have 
probably  said,  ‘Hey,  I’m  not  ready  for 
this’,  but  in  the  military  you  don’t  have 
that  option,”  she  related.  “I  knew  I had 
to  try  and  I ultimately  succeeded.” 

Another  big  difference  between  mil- 
itary and  civilian  nursing  careers  is 
the  salary.  “Right  now  I am  making 
more  than  $2,300  gross  salary  a month. 
How  many  civilian  nurses  can  say 
that?”  she  questioned. 

She  also  mentioned  the  opportunities 
for  advancement  in  the  military  and  the 
many  travel  opportunities. 

She  said  the  time  spent  at  Ft.  Sill  was  a 
changing  time  in  her  life.  “This  is  where 
I became  a head  nurse  and  being  in  the 
administrative  office,  my  career  be- 
came more  and  more  important  and  I 
began  to  identify  with  my  position,” 
she  said.  MG  (then  Colonel)  Raymond 
H.  Bishop  was  my  commander  at  Ft. 
Sill  and  we  had  the  best  group  of 
people  you  could  imagine,”  Pat  related.  S 
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S Recruiter  Aid 

More  CHAMPUS  information 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  articles  on 
the  Uniformed  Services  Health  Benefits  Program. 
Check  with  your  DRC  Health  Benefits  advisor  for  the 
latest  information  on  specific  CHAMPUS  questions. 

When  medical  attention  is  needed  for  family  mem- 
bers, this  is  not  the  time  to  learn  about  the  CHAMPUS 
program.  You  should  learn  about  the  program  in  ad- 
vance, establish  an  account  with  a physician  who  ac- 
cepts CHAMPUS  [the  “family  doctor”  concept),  learn 
which  hospitals  accept  CHAMPUS,  and  prepare  the 
assets  needed  to  prevent  financial  hardship. 

The  cost  to  you  under  the  CHAMPUS  program  will 
depend  on  the  type  of  medical  care  required,  participa- 
tion in  CHAMPUS  by  the  civilian  medical  source,  any 
deductibles  required  by  CHAMPUS  and  the  status  of 
your  family  member  as  a medical  patient. 

CHAMPUS  beneficiaries  are  expected  to  use  a mili- 
tary medical  facility  for  nonemergency  inpatient  hos- 
pital care  if  there  is  one  available  within  40  miles  (30 
miles  for  OB-Cyn)  of  the  beneficiary’s  residence  that  can 
provide  the  inpatient  care  for  the  dependent.  If  an 
available  military  medical  facility  cannot  provide  the 
needed  inpatient  care,  the  military  hospital  should  pro- 
vide a nonavailability  statement  (DD  Form  1251)  to  allow 
for  off-post  medical  care  (unless  another  Uniformed 
Services  hospital  within  the  mileage  radius  can  provide 
the  inpatient  care). 

Claims  for  inpatient  care  in  a civilian  facility  cannot  be 
paid  for  nonemergency  treatment  without  such  a state- 
ment when  the  beneficiary  lives  within  40  miles  of  a 
military  medical  facility  that  provides  inpatient  care  for 
family  members.  The  beneficiary  is  responsible  for 
finding  out  whether  a nonavailability  statement  is  re- 
quired. This  determination  must  be  made  before  receiv- 
ing inpatient  care  (other  than  a bona  fide  emergency) 
from  a civilian  source. 

If  you  are  uncertain  whether  you  need  a nonavailabil- 
ity statement,  check  with  the  DRC  Health  Benefits 
advisor  or  with  a military  medical  facility  before  receiv- 
ing inpatient  care  from  a civilian  source.  Uniformed 
Services  medical  facilities  include  those  operated  by  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard, 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  and 
US  Public  Health  Service.  (Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals are  not  Uniformed  Services  medical  facilities). 
Many  CHAMPUS  beneficiaries  often  overlook  the  US 
Public  Health  Service  as  a source  of  health  care. 

The  cost  for  authorized  inpatient  care  is  either  $5.50 
per  day  (subject  to  review  and  change  each  year)  or  a total 
of  $25,  whichever  is  greater.  There  is  no  deductible  for 


inpatient  care,  the  cost  is  for  subsistence.  Care  is  classi- 
fied as  inpatient  if  the  hospitalization  stay  exceeds  24 
hours. 

For  most  outpatient  care  obtained  from  civilian 
sources,  CHAMPUS  requires  that  the  beneficiary  (or 
sponsor)  pay  part  of  the  expenses  through  deductibles 
and  cost-sharing.  Thus,  there  is  a financial  advantage  in 
obtaining  needed  care  from  a Uniformed  Services  medi- 
cal facility  whenever  it  is  available.  The  deductible  is  the 
first  $50  of  authorized  outpatient  care  in  a fiscal  year.  For 
a family  of  two  or  more  beneficiaries  filing  claims,  the 
maximum  deductible  in  a fiscal  year  is  $100,  to  include 
one  family  member  satisfying  the  minimum  $50  deduct- 
ible. Expenses  for  noncovered  services  or  supplies  and 
amounts  above  the  CHAMPUS  — determined  allowable 
cost  or  charge  cannot  be  used  to  satisfy  the  outpatient 
deductible. 

In  addition  to  the  deductible,  all  beneficiaries  must  pay 
a portion  of  the  remaining  covered  outpatient  expenses 
for  medical  care  receiving  from  civilian  sources.  In  this 
outpatient  cost  share,  CHAMPUS  pays  80  percent  of  the 
allowable  charge  for  covered  services  and  supplies  re- 
ceived by  spouses  and  children  of  active  duty  members 
after  the  deductible  has  been  met.  These  beneficiaries  are 
responsible  for  the  remaining  20  percent  and  for  any 
difference  between  the  allowable  charge  and  the  actual 
charge  if  a nonparticipating  provider  is  used. 

When  the  deductible  requirement  has  been  met  by  the 
beneficiary,  the  payment  office  where  the  CHAMPUS 
claim  was  filed  will  send  the  beneficiary  a CHAMPUS 
explanation  of  benefits  (CEOB)  showing  that  the  deduc- 
tible requirement  has  been  met  for  the  fiscal  year.  During 
the  fiscal  year  the  beneficiary  presents  the  CEOB  to 
doctors  and  other  care  providers  so  they  will  know  they 
can  submit  claims  for  the  CHAMPUS  share  of  charges 
directly  to  their  CHAMPUS  payment  office. 

An  exception  to  the  regular  outpatient  cost-sharing 
rules  is  the  medical  care  provided  for  a maternity  situa- 
tion. Maternity  care  starts  when  a woman  becomes  preg- 
nant and  continues  through  the  end  of  the  sixth  week 
following  termination  of  her  pregnancy.  Thereafter, 
regular  cost-sharing  rules  apply.  CHAMPUS  coverage 
for  services  and  supplies  related  to  maternity  care  is  on 
an  inpatient  cost  basis  if  an  inpatient  delivery  is  planned. 
This  includes  the  cost  of  prenatal  care,  postnatal  care  and 
prescription  drugs.  Ambulance  service  is  cost  shared  on 
an  outpatient  basis.  If  the  needed  maternity  care  cannot 
be  provided  by  a military  hospital  within  a 30-mile 
radius,  the  expectant  mother  will  be  issued  a nonavail- 
ability statement.  (USAREC  QOL) 
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S Re- Update 

Leadership:  key  to  reenlistment 


‘Follow  me,’  the  motto  of  the  Army  Infantry  School  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  reenlistment  decision.  It  is  the  end 
result  derived  from  effective  leadership  of  all  the  various 
factors  which  influence  whether  or  not  a soldier  reen- 
lists. Good  leadership  and  earnest  command  involvement 
play  the  biggest  part  in  achieving  a positive  decision  from 
a soldier. 

Yearly,  the  Army  spends  millions  of  dollars  in  re- 
search, surveys,  bonuses,  advertising  and  a multitude  of 
other  motivational  incentives  all  designed  to  portray  an 
Army  career  as  an  attractive  alternative  to  a civilian 
career.  Many  of  these  techniques  are  effective  in  getting 
the  soldier’s  attention  and  keeping  the  possibility  of 
reenlisting  in  the  front  of  his  mind.  They  also  highlight 
the  positive  benefits  of  remaining  in  the  service.  As  such, 
these  techniques  do  influence  the  decision  a soldier  must 
make  when  he  is  eligible  to  reenlist. 

You  may  notice  the  word,  “influence,”  as  opposed  to 
“determining  factor”  in  reaching  a decision.  Many  fac- 
tors influence  the  decisions  we  make  on  a day-to-day 
basis.  The  soldier’s  decision  is  no  exception. 

How  a soldier  perceives  himself  as  a servicemember, 
his  commander,  his  NCO’s,  his  job  and  his  environment, 
all  play  a part  in  his  decisions.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  as  leaders  to  provide  a positive  force 
for  reenlistment  in  the  form  of  good  leadership,  man- 
agement, and  motivation. 

We  can  accomplish  this  goal  by  starting  on  the  first  day 
that  a soldier  joins  our  unit.  An  immediate  welcome  to 


the  unit,  introduction  to  his  chain  of  command,  and  an 
earnest  effort  to  make  this  soldier  feel  like  a welcome 
addition  to  an  integral  part  of  the  team  are  surely  in  order. 
This  initial  contact  acknowledges  his  presence,  his  value 
to  the  unit,  and  influences  how  he  will  approach  his 
everyday  duties. 

This  is  a first  step  in  the  right  direction  and  forms  a 
foundation  from  which  to  build.  We  must  continue  our 
leadership  in  the  following  areas: 

a.  Conduct  effective,  but  challenging  training. 

b.  Plan,  organize,  and  conduct  effective  mainte- 
nance. 

c.  Provide  a clean  and  disciplined  environment  in 
which  a soldier  may  live. 

d.  Provide  responsive  pay  and  reliable  medical  and 
dental  care,  free  of  charge. 

e.  Reward  good  work  verbally  at  once  and  with 
awards  and  promotions  as  soon  as  possible. 

f.  Counsel  good  soldiers,  as  well  as  bad  soldiers. 

g.  Provide  motivation  to  excel  by  challenging  sol- 
diers to  succeed  in  all  tasks. 

The  bottom  line  is,  we  must  care  for  soldiers  and 
provide  good  leadership  if  they  are  to  “Follow  Me.”  By 
providing  this  positive  climate  in  which  a soldier  feels 
comfortable,  combined  with  the  motivational  items  pre- 
viously mentioned,  we  set  the  stage  so  that  when  the 
commander  asks  a soldier  to  reenlist,  he  is  guaranteed  a 
high  percentage  of  positive  reenlistment  decisions. 
(MAJ  Jerry  Ramsey  FORSCOM,  Reenlistment  Officer) 


Several  reenlistment  advertising  pieces  are  being 
developed  or  revised  and  are  expected  to  be  distributed 
by  mid-September.  These  are: 


MEDIUM 

TITLE 

STATUS 

TV  Spot 

“Visibility  Poor” 

Revised 

TV  Spot 

“Theme” 

Revised 

Radio  Spot 

Reenlistment 

New 

Radio  Spot 

Reenlistment 

New 

RPI  352  (poster) 

“Be  all  you  can  be” 

New 

Outdoor  Board 

“You  don’t  have  to  get 
out  to  get  ahead” 

Revised 

Outdoor  Board 

“The  longer  you  stay. 

Revised 

RPIs 

announced 

the  better  we  get” 

Outdoor 

Board  “Be  all  you  can  be” 

New 

RPI  910 

“Post  Book” 

Revised 

RPI 302 

“Your  Career  decision  in 
today’s  Army” 

Revised 

RPI  367 

“Commander’s  Guide  to 
Reenlistment” 

Revised 

The  previous  shortage  of  RPI  stock  has  been  corrected. 
Reenlistment  personnel  should  now  have  no  difficulty  in 
replenishing  these  materials.  Information  on  the  status  of 
advertising  materials  will  be  provided  on  a regular  basis. 
(USAREC,  A&SP) 
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The  “Top  1 00”  Club 


The  Command’s  most  successful  on-production  recruit- 
ers have  been  selected  for  membership  in  the  Commanding 
General’s  “100  Club”.  These  recruiters  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  mission  accomplishment  during  the  third  quarter 
and  will  receive  a special  certificate  of  recognition.  The 
selection  of  the  top  100  recruiters  was  based  on  the  number 
of  incentive  award  points  accrued  during  the  third  quarter. 
Competition  wili  be  on-going;  shoot  for  membership  — it’s  a 
great  honor. 


NAME 

lAPs 

DRC 

*SSG 

Bobby  A.  Gramiing 

564 

Columbia 

SFC 

James  A.  Wirz,  Jr. 

552 

San  Francisco 

*SFC 

Thomas  W.  Dittman 

550 

Raleigh 

*SGT 

Alberto  Diaz 

546 

San  Juan 

SFC 

Herman  Dean 

540 

Atlanta 

SSG  Victor  Berrios 

526 

San  Juan 

*GS7 

Ronald  D.  Menz 

490 

Cincinnati 

*SSG 

James  E.  Hewitt 

466 

Columbus 

*SGT 

Hector  Perez 

454 

San  Juan 

SSG 

Roman  P.  Taijeron 

454 

Honolulu 

SSG 

Douglas  S.  Burns 

444 

Phoenix 

SFC 

Fredrick  W.  Chrisman 

440 

Columbus 

SFC 

Joseph  D.  Kreen 

434 

Milwaukee 

*SFC 

Mack  A.  Gatling 

426 

Cleveland 

SSG 

Leon  E.  Robinson 

426 

New  Haven 

SSG 

James  T.  Calnan 

424 

Atlanta 

SFC 

J.C.  Talbert  Jr. 

422 

Columbia 

SSG 

Minerva  Ramos-Lopez 

418 

Newburgh 

SSG 

Leslie  Lopez-Franco 

416 

Newburgh 

SGT 

Robert  H.  Ludlow 

414 

Milwaukee 

SGT 

Richard  J.  Harris 

402 

St.  Louis 

*SSG 

Bert  E.  Thomas 

400 

Raieigh 

*SFC 

Hoyt  L.  Claburn 

390 

Albuquerque 

SFC 

Phillip  Cady 

386 

Peoria 

SSG 

Sidney  E.  Penman 

386 

St.  Louis 

*SFC 

Melvin  B.  Baker 

378 

Charlotte 

SFC 

Emilio  Crespo 

378 

San  Juan 

SGT 

Everett  F.  Haley 

378 

Cleveland 

SFC 

Ray  B.  Love 

378 

Lansing 

SFC 

Howard  T.  Beekman 

370 

Des  Moines 

SFC 

George  Price 

370 

Richmond 

SSG 

Robert  E.  Snead 

368 

Seattle 

SSG 

Anthony  Correia,  Jr. 

362 

Concord 

SFC 

David  R.  Puklus 

360 

Lansing 

SSG 

George  W.  Greenway  III 

358 

Phoenix 

SSG 

Donald  W.  Lee 

356 

Phoenix 

GS7 

Raymond  B.  Summers 

354 

Des  Moines 

SSG 

Charles  C.  Boone 

350 

Kansas  City 

SFC 

Clifford  M.  Dufrain 

350 

Aibany 

SSG 

Kathleen  Maxey 

350 

Littie  Rock 

SFC 

Donald  N.  Nemec 

350 

Des  Moines 

SSG 

Ralph  D.  Buckeye 

348 

Phoenix 

SFC 

Joe  Hensley 

346 

Littie  Rock 

SGT 

James  Morgan 

346 

Richmond 

SSG 

James  B.  Welling 

344 

Portland 

SSG 

Raymond  Bonner 

342 

Oklahoma  City 

GST 

George  Whitfield 

342 

Chicago 

SFC 

David  L.  Ransome 

340 

Phoenix 

SFC 

Thomas  M.  Black 

338 

Lansing 

SSG 

Daniel  M.  Starjack 

338 

Miiwaukee 

NAME 

lAPs 

DRC 

*SFC 

Herman  R.  Allen 

334 

Columbia 

SSG 

Travis  C.  Jackson 

334 

San  Francisco 

SFC 

Henry  H.  Ray 

334 

Jacksonvilie 

SSG 

Wiiiiam  B.  Davies 

332 

Atianta 

SFC 

Aifred  C.  Randerson 

332 

Montgomery 

SSG 

Jerome  E.  Kiezy 

330 

Jacksonviiie 

SSG 

Emily  E.  Schutter 

330 

Syracuse 

SSG 

Lorenzo  S.  Ramirez 

326 

Kansas  City 

GST 

James  T.  Sullivan 

324 

San  Francisco 

SSG 

Kenneth  1.  Brown 

322 

Jacksonviiie 

SSG 

Ronald  L.  Diviling 

322 

Balt/Wash 

SFC 

Claude  Helms 

322 

Columbia 

SSG 

Joe  E.  Jones 

322 

St.  Louis 

SFC 

George  L.  Mandra 

322 

San  Francisco 

SGT 

Betty  S.  Smith 

322 

Raieigh 

SSG 

Alfonza  Wright,  Jr. 

322 

Indianapolis 

SFC 

Susan  J.  Wescott 

320 

San  Francisco 

*SSG 

Yong  T.  Montisanti 

318 

Los  Angeies 

SSG 

Dennis  J.  Snyder 

318 

Montgomery 

*SFC 

Joe  L.  Warren 

318 

Louisviiie 

SSG 

Grover  L.  Carter 

316 

Montgomery 

SSG 

Jimmey  G.  Brown 

314 

Milwaukee 

SFC 

Carl  E.  Crews 

314 

Cleveland 

SFC 

James  C.  Dickerson 

314 

Des  Moines 

SSG 

David  R.  Peter 

314 

Indianapolis 

SGT 

Derrick  Thompson 

314 

Albany 

GST 

Donald  R.  Weichold 

314 

Syracuse 

SSG 

Harold  M.  Wise 

313 

New  Haven 

SSG 

Charies  L.  Baker 

310 

Concord 

SGT 

Thomas  S.  DiJohn 

310 

Syracuse 

*SSG 

Eiia  L.  Machade 

310 

Columbia 

SGT 

Steven  C.  Schortman 

310 

New  Haven 

SGT 

George  P.  Fenno  III 

308 

Portiand 

SSG 

Leigh  L.  Chagnon 

306 

Boston 

SGT 

Barbara  Jackson 

306 

Peoria 

SSG 

Sandra  Junker 

306 

Richmond 

SFC 

Murphey  M.  Thigpenn 

306 

St.  Louis 

SFC 

Michael  S.  Dodd 

305 

Sacremento 

SFC 

James  E.  Glass 

302 

Philadeiphia 

*SFC 

Harold  G.  Mclrrtyre 

302 

Des  Moines 

SFC 

Peter  J.  Roberson 

302 

Los  Angeles 

SFC 

James  Webber 

302 

Chicago 

SFC 

George  R.  Cleary,  Jr. 

300 

Phoenix 

SFC 

John  Monroe 

300 

Miiwaukee 

SFC 

Leroy  L.  Sapp 

300 

Montgomery 

SSG 

Jeffrey  Vande  Velde 

300 

Omaha 

SSG 

Thomas  E.  Osborne 

298 

Minneapolis 

SFC 

James  L.  Vanderslice 

298 

Omaha 

SFC 

Stanley  B.  Hammett,  Jr. 

296 

Phoenix 

SSG 

David  G.  Roberts 

296 

Boston 

SFC 

David  W.  Scott 

296 

Pittsburgh 

SFC 

Wiiiiam  S.  Whittaker 

296 

Richmond 

^Denotes  second  consecutive  quarter  membership 
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Prepping  California  DEPs 


Story  and  Photos  by 
SFC  Jimmie  Ferguson 
San  Francisco  DRC 

The  bus  pulled  into  the  training  area  and  the  drill 
sergeant  said,  “Will  everybody  get  off  please?” 

“Hey,  that’s  not  the  way  it’s  supposed  to  be,”  said  one 
of  the  visitors. 

“Now,  will  everybody  come  over  here  and  form  four 
ranks,”  continued  the  drill  sergeant. 

“Now,  I know  I must  be  wacky.  I know  it’s  not 
supposed  to  be  this  easy,”  thought  the  young  man.  “What 
about  those  screaming  voices?  ‘Get  out  of  that  bus  and  get 
over  here  in  four  ranks!  ’ My  dad  said  I would  be  harassed 
and  the  drill  sergeants  would  be  tough.” 

That’s  how  it  began  when  45  California  high  school 
students  got  a one-day  taste  of  basic  training  recently. 
The  unique  program  was  conducted  at  the  91st  Infantry 
Division  Reserve  Center,  Vallejo,  CA. 

“The  correct  name  for  the  program  is  ‘Prep  the  DEP’,” 
said  SSG  Kenneth  Cecil,  Richmond  station  commander 
and  the  originator  of  the  program.  “Its  purpose  is  to 
eliminate  the  myths  that  Delayed  Entry  Program  en- 
listees [DEPs]  have  about  basic  training  that  their  peers 
and  friends  have  related  to  them.  We  hope  to  reduce  the 
number  of  DEP  discharges  that  we’ve  had  in  our  area.  I 
tried  this  program  when  I was  in  Missouri  and  it  worked 
very  well.” 

There  were  more  than  just  DEPs  in  the  group  — Some 
came  to  see  just  how  it  is.  In  the  observing  group  was  a set 
of  twins,  Denise  and  Deborah  Sayles,  juniors  in  Castro 
Valley  High  School,  who  said,  “None  of  the  training  was 
discouraging.  In  fact  it  was  so  encouraging,  we  think  we 
will  be  coming  in.” 

The  students  began  their  day  with  classroom  instruc- 
tion on  military  customs,  courtesies,  uniform  wear  and 
uniform  identification. 

Shortly  afterwards,  they  were  broken  down  into  small 
groups  for  instructions  and  practice  on  the  disassembly 
and  assembly  of  the  M16A1  rifle.  Then  they  were  taken 
outside  to  take  a diagnostic  physical  fitness  test  [APFT]. 

The  students  were  given  a score  card  that  reflected 
what  they  did  and  then  were  told  what  the  Army  expected 
them  to  do.  “Man,  those  push  ups  are  hard,”  said  Willie 
Turner,  a DEP  from  Castlemont  High,  Oakland,  “I’m 
going  to  work  on  them  every  night  before  I go  to  bed.” 

At  noon  the  students  were  marched  to  the  dining 
facility  for  a meal  of  ribeye  steak,  mashed  potatoes,  cole 
slaw,  soup  and  blueberry  pie. 

The  last  drill  of  the  day  was  just  that:  drill  and 
ceremonies.  The  future  soldiers  were  taught  facing 
movements  and  how  to  march  in  step  as  a group.  At  the 


end  of  the  presentation,  they  marched  four  columns 
abreast  singing  cadences. 

“We  hope  this  will  become  a regular  thing  for  us,”  said 
MAJ  Bill  McDonald,  unit  operations  officer.  “It  not  only 
helps  the  recruiting  efforts  toward  DEP  preservation,  but 
it  allows  training  experience  for  the  drill  sergeants  as- 
signed to  the  unit.”  The  91st  Infantry  Division  is  com- 
posed of  infantry  drill  sergeants  who  deploy  to  Ft. 
Jackson  each  summer  for  their  annual  training. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  day,  the  students  were  asked 
what  they  thought  could  be  done  to  improve  the  “Prep  the 
DEP”  program.  All  agreed  that  the  training  was  good  as 
is,  but  wondered  why  they  were  not  harassed  by  the  drill 
sergeants.  The  senior  drill  sergeant  replied,  “ Our  mission 
was  to  show  you  how  the  Army’s  basic  training  is 
conducted,  not  to  scare  you  off.” 

Asked  if  he  thought  this  type  program  will  be  effective. 


A high  schooi  student  gets  hand-on  experience  with  the 
M16A1  rifle  during  a recent  “Prep  the  DEP”  program 
held  at  the  91st  Infantry  Division  Reserve  Center. 


MSG  Joe  Clements,  assistant  area  commander,  con- 
cluded, “The  proof  of  the  pudding  will  come  when  it’s 
time  to  DEP  out.”  From  the  reactions  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated, it  seems  likely  that  the  results  will  be  good.  ^ 
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